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National Sugar Growers’ Association. 
OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
« President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 
sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; C. F. Clarkson 
Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
liams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Ill. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville 
Ills. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





Mr. Boomer Cannot Come, 


Ep1Tor RURAL WoRLD: It is with a 
good deal of regret that I am compelled 
to relinquish my visit to your Fair, where 
I had advertised exhibiting the Maignen 
Filter for sugar and cider. I have been 
delayed getting my sugar machinery into 
the Mechanic Fair until now, and cannot 

et at making up the cane grows by the 
Agricultural Society before Oct. 2nd. 
The farmers are already sending in their 
cane, and the consequence is | find it 
impossible to get away. I could wish 
the cane growers of your organization 
could cond a delegation to witness the 
result of our new process. Should this 
prove what previous experiments lead 
us to anticipate, there will be no use for 
the adoption of the more expensive pro- 
cess of diffusion. During the latter part 
of the coming month our process will be 
tried on sugar cane from Louisiana; as 
50 tons for the experiment is to be 
shipped here by Ex-Governor Ames from 
his plantation. Very respectfully, 

O. F. BOOMER. 
Boston, Sept. 28th, 1884. 





Sugar from North Caro lina, 


EpitorR RurRAL WorLp: As I am 
through crushing I will give you an idea 
of the results of the season’s operations. 
My crop was buta small one but the 
cane turned out the best I ever had. 
only planted four acres, all amber; and 
only made 455 gallons sirup and 513 Ibs. 
sugar, a sample of which is enclosed 
here with. 

The sorghum cane is a singular one to 
me; fromthe same patch some would 
grain readily whilst other portions of it 
would not grain at all, both being boiled 
and generally treated in the same way. 
After all, 1 have sold 200 gallons of ‘sirup 
at 40c by the barrel and some at 50c by 
the gallon and have my sugar for the 
year for my own family use. 

We have had a dry season here,. no 
rain to warrant usin breaking land for 
wheat since the latter part of July, hence 
we have land broke and do not expect to 
get in more than half a crop. Cornis short 
too, on the same account, and is selling 
here at 85c. a bushel. D. B. S, 

Brown’s Summit, N. C.{Oct.'1st, 1884. 

The sample of sugar came to hand in 
the same letter and is firstrate. As a 
sample of brown sugar we do not see how 
it could be improved and only wish that 
every family in North Carolina had as 
good and plenty of it. Keep the question 
before the people Bro. Smith until they all 
raise it to their heart’s content. 


Letter from A. J. Decker, Agent U. S. Ag'l. 
Dept. for Visiting Sorghum Factories, etc., 
EDITOR RURAL WorRLpD: I have re- 

ceived a number of letters recently, ask- 
ing me to visit their sorghum factories, 
and asking information relative to the 
sorghum exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
at New Orleans, and by answering 
through the RuRAL Wor -p I can an- 
swer all such inquiries, as I believe every 
sorghum factory of any importance has 
the RuRAL WoRLD and no paragraph 
concerning sorghum escapes notice. 

First.—My instructions are to visit 
those factories that received the Com- 
mission’s award last year, and to note 
carefully any improvemet in machinery 
and mode of manufacture to determine 
the advancement made, if any. Yet I 
have no doubt that any person making a 
successful effort in producing sugar from 
sorghum to any extent I would be directed 
to visit if he requested me to do so, and 
the department would be glad to re- 
ceive a report of the operations, as the 
Hon. Commissioner has plainly expressed 
his policy in this matter, when he said 
he believed in recognizing successful 
effort in this industry where ever found. 

Second.—There has been some corres- 
pondence between the Hon. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Hon. Geo. Y. 
Johnson of Topeka, Kansas, Superin- 
tendant of the Agricultural Department 
of the World’s Fair and the Director 
Genera: of the World’s Fair. 

Hon. Geo. Y. Johnson had arranged 
for a separate department for sugar, and 
had arranged for a suitable Superintend- 
ant, but when the matter was referred to 
the Director ,General, I suspect it was 
not favorably received, as [ have heard 
nothing further on the subject except a 
letter asking me to give reasons for the 
sugar industry meriting a special divis- 
ion and increased premiums. 

The answer in substance was, that we 
are paying annually over oue hundred 
million dollars for sugar imported from 
foreign countries, while private enter- 
prise has plainly demonstrated in a num- 
ber of localities, scattered over a scope of 
country from new Jersey to California, 
by successful effort in producing sugar in 
paying quantities of certain high com- 
mercial value from sorghum and beet root, 
that this vast expenditure sent out of 
the country to reward foreign capital 
and labor can be used profitably in our 
own country in home production, and 
that this successful effort should be en- 
couraged by a special Department and 
liberal premiums. 

To this no answer has been received, 
and if the industry has been ignored, as 
it seems to have been, every man that has 
expended time and money to develop 
this industry should enter his protest and 


_ 





soon be forthwith coming. 

The answer from the Department of 
Agriculture was that Prof. Wiley and 
Mr. Saunders were appointed to collect 
samples of sorghum sugar for an exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. 

This will be very gratifying to the De- 
partment and the people generally,for we 
know that these gentlemen will do credit 
to themselves and the industry. But it 
does not reach and bring out that class of 
samples produced by private enterprise, 
which has been most successful and to 
whom we must look for a successful solu- 
tion of the question of entire home pro- 
duction. A. J. DECKER. 
Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, Sept. 29th, 
1884. 





The Sugar Bowl. 
'That good paper, the Sugar Bowl, pub- 
lished at New Iberia, Louisiana, and for 
many years devoted to the sugar indus- 
try of the South, comes to us this week 


changed in name, in form and in general 
make up. Instead of being the large 
four page paper as heretofore, it is now 
an eight page paper, and instead of being 
the ‘“‘Sugar Bowl” only, it is The Sugar 
Bowl and Farm Journal of New Orleans. 
With the addition to the name comes a 
vast addition to the editorial and gen- 
eral reading matter of the paper, and 
whilst a valuable journal to all who read 
it before, will be found doubly valuable 
now, as a general farm journal still 
specially devoted to the cultivation of 
ribbon cane sugar culture. We welcome 
the change as an evidence of a growing 
appreciation of enterprise, and wish its 
energetic publisher, Col. J. Y. Gilmore, 
the best of success. How it came to be 
so named is told by Col. Gilmore him- 
self in the initial number as follows: 

‘*-We are sure this number of our paper, 
in its new form and with its many im- 
provements, will be a pleasant surprise 
to all our readers. We are but now 
carrying out a plan long since conceived 
—to establish in New Orleans a first-class 
agricultural weekly paper. Naturally 
of a cautious and prudent nature, we 
have perhaps waited too long to put into 
execution this design; but we wanted to 
be perfectly sure of success before ex- 
tending our field of operations. 

Meetirg our esteemed confrere, Col. 
Colman, of the RuRAL WORLD, of St. 
Louis, in this city, two or three years 
ago, he inquired why the writer did not 
locate in New Orleans and establish a 
thorough agricultural journal, especially 
adapted to the South, and thus fill a want 
long felt? We thenimparted to him our 
intention of doing so, at the same time 
telling him we were puzzled about the 
proper name for such a paper. He 
agreed with us that to drop the familiar 
title Sugar Bowl would be a mistake, and 
besides, the proposed journal should be 
an exponent of the most important of 
all Louisiana industries, cane culture and 
sugar manufacture. Thereupon it was 
decided that the Sugar Bowl] should still 
exist—but what would be a proper and 
harmonious addenda, to embrace gen- 
eral agriculture? Each suggested several 
names, which, on reflection were dis- 
carded, when the practical Colonel said: 
‘Your people above all things need to be- 
come farmers. You require less planta- 
tions and more farms, and consequently 
no title would be more appropriate than 
Farm Journal. Call the paper The Sugar 
Bowl and Farm Journal, and make it a 
journal of the farm.’’ We were pleased 
with this union of names as it was simple 
and yet expressive, and during the inter- 
val;which since elapsed none better has 
occurred to us. If Col. Colman has for- 
gotten the circumstances, this will re- 
mind him that he has been instrumental 
in christening a journal which will long 
survive both of us.”’ 





The Hour and the Man. 


There 1s a world of truth in the follow- 
ing paragraph which is part of an article 
copied by the lowa Homestead and cred- 
ited to an exchange. It needs not that 
we declaim against Commissioner Lor- 
ing or proclaim the meritsjof Dr. Collier; 
it suffices us to know that the cultivation 
of the sugar cane, whether of the sorgum 
or the ribbon variety, is one of the most 
important interests known to American 
agriculture for the simple reason that we 
are paying our gold to foreign produc- 
ers to the tune of one hundred millions 
of dollars a year, and the amount is in- 
creasing rather than otherwise. 

The paragraph referred to puts it 
tersely and briefly thus: 

“The United States have more reason 
to encourage sugar production than any 
other country ever had, and there is un- 
doubted proof that sugar may be pro- 
duced from sorghum in amount sufficient 
to meet every requirement, and at such 
low rate of cost that in the outset it may 
compete on even terms with foreign su- 
gar burdened by imposts, yet the work 
starts slowly, and there are discouraging 
influences that at this moment make it 
doubtful whether we shall, or shall not, 
in the present decade prove the possibil- 
ities of sorghum as a sugar plant In act- 
ual production. Investigations by Dr. 
Collier, when chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, established the possibility 
of extracting from sorghum sugar of the 
best quality, at low cost, and in amount 
limited only by the demands of com- 
merce. Yet the indusiry lags and the 
useful work performed by Dr. Collier has 
been disparaged persistently by the De- 
partment under the present Chief, who 
has seemed to be unreasonably hostile to 
the new industry left with bright prom- 
ises by his predecessor, Gen. LeDuc. 
When shall we have a change? Will the 
new administration next March end the 
obstruction policy and lend its support 
to an economic measuré that may be of 
immense importance to our agriculture? 
These questions may be answered defin- 
itely by farmers who wish to see the new 
industry established. No matter whether 
the next administration be Republican 
or Democratic, the Department cf Agri- 
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if the farmers ask it.”’ 

Commissioner Le Duc may have been 
too enthusiastic, so possibly was Dr. 
Collier; and the charge may he true that 
Dr. Loring lacks the courage of those 
who know more and could do better, or 
of one who would pose less in the inter- 
est of New England agriculture. These 
may all be true, we are neither stating or 
questioning them though having, by the 
way, very decided convictions on the 
subject. They are not just now at issue. 
The point we wish to make is, that su- 
gar, a farm product, susceptible of suc- 
cessful cultivation in this country,is being 
purchased by us from foreign planters to 
the tune of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars a year whilst it ought to be raised at 
home. 

The people of the United States are 
paying more for foreign sugar than for 
all other foreign farm products put to- 

ether and they know it; and, knowing 
it will, we hope, make the effort to se- 
cure a change. 

The commissioner of agriculture was 
not the man to introduce the subject of 
sorghum cultivation to the farmers of 
the United States, but the man occupy- 
ing that office is in a position to lend to 
ita vast amount of aid orto retard its 
development pretty much as he pleases. 
It was after the plant had been popu- 
larized that the department took hold, 
and even then the farmers were ahead of 
it and have been ever since. Thisis evi- 
denced by the fact that when the Com- 
missioner attempted to produce sugar 
on his ownchosen ground it cost him 
dollars per pound, and by the additional 
fact that when he called upon the grow- 
ers and manufacturers to produce their 
samples and tell how cheapiy they had 
made the product he got all the evidence 
needed to prove to him that it could be, 
and was being, made at a price warrant- 
ing competition with the foreign made 
article. 

Now, when we talk of ‘‘the hour and 
the man” in this connection we mean 
that the commissioner of agriculture 
should know this entire country, and 
knowing it employ the means at his 
disposal with a heartiness born of the 
conviction that there is something out- 
side of New Engiand worthy of his earn- 
est attention and careful husbanding; 
for whilst the farmers of the United 
States are able to make their own sugar 
it is inconsistent and impolitic to compel 
the people to buy of foreign nations to 
the tune of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars every year. Readers of the RURAL 
WoRDLD are requested to think this sub- 
ject over and say what they think ought 
to be done. 





Application of Sulphur. 
PROF. H. H. WILEY. 

The best way of applying sulphur to 
cane juices, especially when the manu- 
tacture is carried on in a small way, isin 
the form of lime bi-sulphite and sulphu- 
rous acid solution. A simple apparatus 


Fig. 372. Milk of lime is placed in the 
tank A, of a density proportionate to 
the strength of the solution which is to 
be made. The furnace contains a re- 
tort, E, which is best made of cast iron. 
In case such a retort cannot be had, a 
large stone jug well glazed inside, can 
be used. This must be placed in a sand 
bath, since it cannot be exposed directly 
to the fire. The fire should be made of 
such material as to allow of its easy con- 
trol. A gasoline stove would be much 
better than the furnace figured. The re- 
tor, E, is nearly filled with charcoal in 
small pieces. Oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) is now poured in until the liquid 
fills a little more than half of the retort. 
The tube (lead or glass) P, connects the 
retort with the wash bottle, L. It should 
pass nearly to the bottom of the bottle. 
The wash bottle should be filled with 
water or (to avoid accident in case of the 
retort ——- moderately concentrated 
sulphuric acid. A safety tube (a) should 
lead from a short distance below the 
level of the liquid in the wash bottle to 
the open air. The tube (b) begins just 
below the stopper of the wash bottle, 
and leads to the bottom of the barrel 
(B). To make a barrel of bi-sulphite 
with this apparatus, the following pro- 
cedure is followed: 

The barrel (8) is filled with milk of 
lime from the tank. The retort contain- 
ing the charcoal and sulphuric acid, is 
slowly heated until the gas passes freely 
through the wash bottle. The wash bot- 
tle should be of glass, so that the speed 
of evolution of the gas can be easily ob- 
served. The sulphurous dioxide bubbles 
up through the milk of lime, combining 
with the lime to form bisulphite of that 
base. Through an opening in the top of 
the barrel its contents can 3 stirred, and 
the excess of lime prevented from set- 
—- to the bottom. As the lime is 
gradually neutralized, the contents of 
the barrel become clear. After the lime 
is all combined with the sulphurous di- 
oxide, the operation is continued until 
the water present is saturated also with 
the gas. At the end the sulphur fumes 
escape from the top of the barrel, and its 
contents are strongly acid tothe test 
paper. 

The product can now be drawn off 
and the process repeated. A little ex- 
perience will show how often the retort 
is to be recharged. The sulphur-dioxide, 
which is made in the manner just de- 
scribed, contains an equivalent amount 
of carbon dioxide. This gas at first 
combines with the lime, but is finally all 
displaced by the excess of sulphurous 
acid. A convenient strength for bisul- 
phite solution is 10° B. When of this 
density, it contains about 7 per cent. by 
weight of SO2. When madeat home it 
can be used in a more dilute form. The 
bisulphite used by the Rio Grande N. J. 
Co., is made much stronger than 10° B. 
I think it would be well for every one 
making any considerable quantity of 
sorghum sirup, to construct a simple 
apparatus like the one described. He 
should, however, remember that even an 





tor making lime bi-sulphite is shown in: 


make such a rattle that a reply would | culture may he put in the line of progress | apparatus so simple may give trouble in 


its use, and that patience and experience 
are tactors that are always valuable and 
useful. 

Let me, in closing this letter on sul- 
phur, protest against the frauds that are 
sometimes perpetrated on farmers by 
selling them mysterious liquids and 
chemicals for clarifying the juice. These 
are mostly useless, and, when valuable, 
they will be found bi-sulphites in dis- 
guise. Sorghum juice will do very well 
with two simple remedies, and should 
not be doctored to death. These medi- 
cines are lime and sulphur. There is lit- 
tle hope of good from anything more, 
although there are many chemicals, like 
alum and sugar-of-lead, that help to 
purify the juice. They are, however, 
either too costly or too poisonous for 
general use.—Rural New Yorker. 





A Pure Article of Sugar from Sorghum. 


The Franklin Sugar and Sirup Com- 
pany is a new enterprise just started at 
Franklin, Tenn., with a capital stock of 
about $75,000. The building is large 
and commodious, the machinery new and 
adequate to the purposes, and the capac- 
ity of the manufactory (or refinery, as it 
is called) is about 40,000 pounds of mush 
sugar per day. It was located at Frank- 
lin, with three auxiliaries in the neighbor- 
hood, because that is the best locality 
convenient to Nashville to grow sorghum 
cane. The auxiliaries are small concerns 
where the juice is made into a semi-sirup 
(or half sugar), and is then shipped to 
the refinery for completion. Thinking a 
specific account of how sugar is made 
from the ordinary sorghum cane would 
be interesting to the public,a Banner 
man made a special trip to Franklin for 
the necessary facts in the case forsuch 
an article, 


The raw cane, without stripping or 
dressing in any manner, is placed length- 
wise on an endless carrier which runs in- 
to the building, and through two power- 
ful mills or , corrugated crushers where 
every particle of juice is mashed out and 
fallsinto a tank below. The cane is car- 
ried off and spread out to dry and after- 
wards used as fuel inthe furnace. All 
varieties of cane are used. The boilers 
which runsthe concernare 400 horse- 
power, with three engines of sixty, fif- 
teen and ten horse-power respectively. 
The water supply is obtained from the 
river near at hand by a pump which fur- 
nishes 30,000 gallons per hour, and itis 
all used. Most of this water is consumed 
in connection with the vacuum pan where 
the crystalization of the sugar takes 
place, as will be seen hereafter. 

When the juice is obtained from the 
cane it is pumped up to the top story into 
tanks, from which it is drawn into a large 
tank or defecator, of which there are 
four, with a capacity of 900 gallons 
each. Here it is treated with lime, to 
remove certain impurities and sediments, 
being heated at the same time to a cer- 
tain temperature by means of steam 
pipes. The whole process of cooking is 
done with steam pipes, two or three 
inches in diameter, and it may be well 
to remark here that the piping of the 
concern costs $5,000. These defecators 
are connected with three lines of piping 
—one for water to wash them out, an- 
other to admit the fresh juice and the 
other to let the defecated juice out. To 
determine when the defecating process 
has continued long enough, a piece of 
blue litmus paper is dipped into the 
juice. If the juice is still acid, it red- 
dens the litmus. When the acid is ex- 
actly neutralized the litmus remains un- 
changed. If too much lime is used, it 
changes a red litmus to a blue. The 
acid taste of the sorghum is partly re- 
moved here. 


The defecated juice is then run into 
the clarifiers—other large tanks, holding 
about 1,200 gallons. In these clarifiers 
itis cooked with an intense heat fora 
short time. The scum that naturally 
gathers in cooking is stroked off and run 
to the vat under the crushers, and again 
pumped into the defecators to prevent 
any waste of juice that might be and is 
taken off with it. The juice is run from 
the clarifiers into the evaporators and 
submitted to a still greater heat—that 
of 23° Beaume. The Beaume gcale 
shows the density of the juice, or sirup, 
for it is then in the state of semi-sirup. 
It is then run into the semi-sirup tanks 
—three in number, capable of holding 
1,350 gallons each. This semi-sirup 
then is run into filters, (there are six of 
these,) which are nothing more than 
large boilers with outlets aud filled with 
animal charred er burnt powdered bone. 
When filtered through this the sirup is 
purified and is free from that acid and 
bitter taste so peculiar to sorghum. 
Then itis conducted into other tanks and 
thence to the vacuum, where so much 
water is used, as intimated above. In 
this vacuum the process of evaporation 
and condensation takes place so close 
one to the other that crystals begin to 
form in the sirup, producing what is 
called ‘“‘melada,”’ resembling thick can- 
died honey. This meladais caught in 
large crystallizing or sugar wagons and 
stored away for afew Sars to give the 
crystals time to grow. 

«+ When the crystallizing process ‘is com- 
pleted the ‘‘melada”’ is dumped from the 
wagons into a tank or horizontal cylin- 
der called the ‘‘mixer’’ within which re- 
volves ashaft carrying arms like a turbine 
water-wheel. From the mixer it passes 
to the centrifugal. The centrifugal is a 
perforated cylinder or basket, revolving 
within a fixed outer shell or hopper, at 
the rate of 1,200'to 4,000 revolutions per 
minute. The ‘‘melada’’ is dropped into 
the basket and the centrifugal force 
whirls the molasses through the perfora- 
tions leaving the sugar behind dry and 
ready for market. he molasses caught 
by the outer hopper is refined sirup, 
ready for table use, and both sugar and 
sirup are entirely free from the ‘‘sor- 
ghum taste.’ This sugar is known as 
“firsts.” Thesirup may be returned to 
the vacuum and about one-fourth more 





sugar called ‘“‘seconds”’ obtained. The 
sugar made atthe Franklin refinery is a 
light brown, such asis used by most 
families, is very sweet, and is destined 
to take the front rank in the sugar mar- 
ket. These works were built by Smith, 
Gifford & Co., of this city, who are 
among the largest stockholders. Mr. W. 
H. Smith is managing the establishment, 
an‘ is pushing the business with vigor. — 
Nashville Banner. 





Sorghum in California. 


The Anaheim Gazette says: F. A. 
Gates & Son, who for some years pas‘ 
have made a specialty of manufactur- 
ing sirup from sorghum vane, grown on 
their farm in Garden Grove, decided to 
experiment this year on an entirely dif- 
ferent soil, with a view of determining 
which would produce the best sirup. 
They rented a tract in North Anaheim, 
planted cane, got a splendid growth, and 
are now at work making sirup. They 
find that the sirup is far clearer than 
that they have heretofore made, which 
pleasing result they attribute to the ab- 
sence of alkali iu the soil, that mineral 
having the effect of making the sirup 
very dark. They also find that the sirup 
granulates much quicker. J. Y. Ander- 
son, of Westminster, the only other ex- 
tensive grower of sorghum, is also mak- 
ing sirup, and reports a good crop and a 
good quality. The editor of the Gazette 
adds, regarding the quality of the sirup, 
that some time ago a prominent grocer 
of Los Angeles said: ‘I wish more of 
the sirup was manufactured in this 
county. There isa good demand for it, 
but the trouble is that just as soon as 
people acquire a taste for it, the supply 
gives out and none can be had. When 
the next season’s crop is marketed the 
work of introducing the sirup has to be 
done over again. It would be better for 
the producers if there was ten times the 
amount of sirup made.” 





—Seth H. Kenny has commenced cut- 
ting his amber cane and assures us that it 
is the finest crop he has ever harvested. 
He expects to take samples of his prod- 
uct to the New Orleans exposition, and 
with the improvements he has made in 
manufacturing will be able doubtless to 
furnish an exhibit of which Minnesota 
may well be proud.—Faribault, Minn., 
Republican, Sept. 24th. 
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The Literature of Husbandry. 


EpitorR RuRaAL WoRLD: Occasional- 
ly, far too infrequently, I am asked to 
name books desirable for a young farmer 
to purchase for his instruction in farm- 
ing. It would be difficult to name a 
subject of more importance to the in- 
dustry. For this reason [ propose, in a 
general way, in this article, to consider 
the subject of farm literature in its rela- 
tion to husbandry. First, it may be 
noted as a general truth, not always ap- 
plicable, that farmers are entirely with- 
out books of any kind beyond one to five, 
that are in the nature of accidental pres- 
ence in the house. In justice to our in- 
dustry, it may be said that the same fact 
exists outside of the learned professions 
and in the ranks of the great industries; 
a few, in each of the avocations, having 
from a moderate to a good library. 
Again, I am told by an agricultural edi- 
tor of this State, that only about one 
to five farmers take an agricultural 
paper. There are special reasons why 
the farmer of all industrialists should ac- 
quire papers and books and become a 
generous reader of them. 

Books are social, intellectual and in- 
dustrial forces. True in the first and 
second relations, for by informing the 
mind you increase its range of vision, 
thereby enlarging the depth and variety 
of material for mental digestion. As 
the mind, as well as the body, grows by 
exercise, our mental grasp is enlarged 
and intensified by a well perused library. 
Our social powers are as susceptible of 
culture as are our mental faculties; and 
in an age when the press is one of the 
great moving forces, information is a 
prerequisite to the highest social enjoy- 
ment. 

These trite observations are not in the 
range of my purpose to elucidate. I am 
led to the reflection by the most happy 
fact that no other industry demands a 
range of reading at once so broad and 
well calculated to develop both the so- 
cial and intellectual man. Deep design 
seems apparent in the equally important 
fact that no industrialist so needs bene- 
fitting, or rather may be so greatly bene- 
fitted socially and intellectually by men- 
tal nutrition, as thefarmer. His isolated 
life, wherein he works more nearly as a 
solitary unit than most others, places the 
book in a closer companionship to him, 
and gives the mental stimulus that he is 
less able to derive from society, than 
others are. 

The favorable peculiarity of farm liter- 
ature is that it brings the farmer more 
closely into the study of nature, from 
which all force, social, intellectual, in- 
dustrial and physical spring. Or, briefly 
stated, we have more to do with the nat- 
ural sciences than any industry or pro- 
fession. The sphere these sciences fill in 
social and intellectual life, are constant— 
ly broadening. There is more real satis- 
faction to-day in the comprehension of 
the beautiful laws of plant growth and 
how to mould them to our purpose, than 
in Latin. More real happiness and more 
opportunity to use it for personal satis- 
faction, is found in tracing the beautiful, 
mysterious and useful relations of what 
is termed Chemism, than there is in 
mastering the intricacies of law, civil 
engineering, etc. In short, Botany, 
Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, Met- 
eorology, Mineralogy, Geology,Entomol- 





ogy, and Physics, are now necessary for 
what may be termed a social and intel- 








lectual course of studies. We cannot 
now select $25 worth of practical farm 
works with good judgment, without ob- 
taining books that will give us informa- 
tion in all these departments. Certainly 
only a smattering, but enough to accom- 
plish two purposes; namely, to inspire 
the young man to further enquiry, and to 
lift agriculture in the minds of cld and 
young, from a mere mechanical into an 
intellectual avocation. This done, the 
monotony of mere ** brawn”? farming is 
broken, the mind has problems to reflect 
upon, and the studeni replaces the mere 
laborer at the plow handles, the citizen 
farmer the mere farmer. In naming a 
list of books, [ shall confine myself to 
rural works. A farmer’s library is very 
narrowly selected if thus confined. We 
have been the butt of the world’sejokes 
since history began, for boorishness. 

Having recently discovered that ours is 
an intellectual business, founded on the 
broadest basis of all industries, let us 
now, like others, add to its necessary in- 
dustrial studies those that develop a cul- 
tivated taste and aspire to become, in all 
that goes to make what Macaulay called 
aman of parts, the peers of any other 
industrial or professional classes. Agri- 
culture, ‘*the mother and nurse of all 
the industries,’ according to Socrates, 
shall it wield a social and political power 
less than those it creates? The glimpse 
the world is now getting of the great 
problems of agriculture, points unmis- 
takably to its ultimate ascendency in the 
hearts and minds of mankind. A farm- 
er, thus far in life, with favorable oppor- 
tunities for observation, [ must frankly 
say thai as aclass we very greatly under- 
rate what is known as ‘culture,’ as a 
source of pleasure, power, and even of 
material success. The poet tells us that 
‘* Culture makes the man.’’ But he says 
that ‘*‘ Manners are more important than 
laws.’’ While Kmerson asserts that 
‘¢ Address’ is the key to ‘* fortunes and 
palaces,” it certainly affords unadulter- 
ated satisfaction. A library, reading, 
and information, I believe will do more 
to enlarge and to center a farmer’s am- 
bition in his avocation and to bring con- 
tentment, than it can possibly do for any 
other business. 


and green as in spring, as the roots go 
down to the moisture in the ground like 
the Johnson grass. Although a prodi- 
gious yielder it does not exhaust the soil, 
but rather improves the ground by the 
decay of its roots and converts it to rich 
ground full of vegetable matter. 

To promote its ae the ground 
should be plastered each spring and 
every second year manure or ashes 
should be scattered over it ia November; 
the winter rains will dissolve the manure, 
but to effect a complete mixture the 

round should be harrowed the succeed- 
ing spring as soon asitis dry enough to 
crumble, 

A ranchman of Utah writes us as fol- 
lows: ‘I have had years of experience, 
both here and in California. We always 
sow broadcast twenty to twenty-five 
pounds to the acre; the thicker it is 
sown the finer your hay will be. [f1t is 
planted thin it stools out and the stalks 
are thick and coarse and not relished by 
stock. It requires no hoeing whatever 
when sown as above. Wecutfour crops 
a year and its yield is enormous. The 
fall is the best time for sowing the seed, 
say from September Ist to October 1st. 
This gives it a good start, and it will 
stand the winter and do much better the 
following season than when sown in the 
spring. Sowing in the fall gives an op- 
portunity to reseed in the spring on any 
spo:s that may not have received the 
seed; also to gain one season if a failure 
should occur. The above is my experi- 
ence for fifteen years.’”” Whenit begins 
dying out in spots it is time to break it 
up, and the ground will then be found 
in excellent condition for wheat, corn, 
etc. Alfalfa claims to bear the palm as 
a forage plant, coming earliest in the 
spring and remaining latest in the fall. 

It is worthy of atrial in any locality 
where it has nor been tested already. 
We cannot recommend this grass too 
highly. 





Fall Plowing. 


Just now the papers are filled with 
long discussions of the merits and de- 
merits of Fall plowing. We are all too 
apt to look at such questions solely from 





Reading for profit. ‘* Book farming ” 
is less sneered at than formerly, by few. 
If any one believes that sneers have 
ceased, they can easily be undeceived by 
exchange of places with the editor of the 
RuRAL WORLD, or any other public 
worker in farm circles. What propor- 
tion of our farmers take farm papers? 
Will the editor add in here the figures in 
the blank space left? (Not one in twen- 
ty.—Ep. RURAL WORLD.) 

The RuRAL’s part would be 50,000, if 
all took farm papers that ought. Books 
are man’s experience crystalized in print. 
What is your experience, young man, 
that you should disparage the experience 
of experts of the world and of the age-? 
Do not mistake conceit for wisdom in 
this matter, for nothing appears more 
foolish now than to ignore books and 
papers. 

But on the defensive now, we are told 
that itis only agriculture whose litera- 
ture has no positive facts that ‘* promise 
to pay.’ The truth is, no other industry 
to-day is gaining facts one-half as rap- 
idly as agriculture. If there is trouble it 
is that we are not digesting the facts half 
as fast as we gain them. We must do 
ourselves the justice to accept in agri- 
culture as elsewhere, a fact as a positive 
force, and acquire facts as rapidly as we 
can assimilate them. And then do that 
wherein we most fail, apply them, and 
apply them under the right conditions. 

I hope that none will suppose that I 
regard the book as first. Common sense 
and good habits of observation are first, 
and will beat the book based on other 
qualities. Build the books on this basis, 
and you join two strong forces pulling in 
the same direction. 

Respectfully, 
J. W. SANBORN. 
a College, Columbia, Aug. 
30, 1884. 





Alfalfta—How to Plant and to Cultivate. 


Many Missouri farmers and feeders 
desire al? the information on this excell- 
ent forage plant they can get; and 
whilst we advise them to try it in small 
patches, we at the same time would have 
them do soin keeping with the experi- 
ence of those who cultivate it on its na- 
tive heath. The following from the 
New Mexico Stock Grower is too good 
to pass by: 

This valuable forage plant is particu- 
larly adapted to the southern and south- 
western states. It lasts from ten to 
twelve years, as the roots penetrate from 
six to ten feet in the ground, far below 
the average of other plants, except the 
Johnson grass; but it requires a deep, 
rich soil well cultivated. For any crop 
the richer the soil the better the crop. 
This applies to grasses as wellas any 
other, and it is folly to expect any other 
than poor results from poor soils. The 
sun must have free access to alfalfa, and 
the ground must be rolling to enable the 
water to pass off readily, for wet under- 
ground is fatal to the plant. 

When it is sown with a combination 
of oats the latter should be sown first 
and well harrowed in; then sow broad- 
cast at the rate of twenty pounds of seed 
to the acre, and roll the ground well and 
pasture it in the fall or let it lay idle. 

It it more difficult to establish the first 
year, requiring a fine, mellow soil, but 
will, when once started, produce a pro- 
fitable crop. The second year it may be 
cut two or three times, but the stand will 
not yet be very dense. In the third year 
this magnificent forage plant is develop- 


as well as the largest quantity of fodder 
for cattle, and should be cut when first 
coming into bloom. It is no sooner cut 
than it pushes out fresh shoots, and the 
after-growtk is something wonderful. 
With favorable weather every six weeks 
will furnish a cutting. In the dryest 





and most sultry weather, when eve 
blade of grass withers, alfalfa is as fres 


ed in its full vigor, and gives the earliest | 32.22 


the standpoint of individual experience. 
One farmer, who owns a stiff clay or a 
loam soil, has learned from experience 
that he can obtain the best results by 
plowing in Autumn, and thus exposing 
the upturned surface to the disintegrat- 
ing influence of frost; and stratghtway 
he proclaims the marvelous efliciency 
of Fall plowing. He does not stop fo 
consider that there are other lauds of 
different texture and different conditions 
of moisture, of climate, location, ete. 
He will not hear a word favoring any 
other method, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances of the case may be, or how 
sound the arguments advanced. Another 
has a light, porous soil that washes and 
leaches badly. He has learned from his 
experience that it is better to leave his 
soil in as close and compact a condition 
as possible through Winter and Spring, 
when the greatest wash occurs. He 
knows that in this way hs can best re- 
tain the fertility of his soil, and that he 
saves much labor by turning up the 
fresh, mellow earth just before planting 
time. He bitterly opposes all those 
who advocate «Fall plowing, and 
gives some very good reasons for so do- 
ing. Other soils, between these extremes, 
offer still closer gronnds for argument, 
and thus the controversy goes on. No 
one method can be laid down for all 
cases. General rules may be given for 
the handling of different soils and the 
cultivator must possess the iutelligence 
gained by experience or otherwise, to 
modify them to suit his individual cir- 
cumstances. 

The arguments advanced by the farmer 
on a clay soil, and the farmer on a sandy 
soil, are both correct when applied to 
conditions similar to those from which 
they have arisen; but when applied 
transversely, they are both entirely 
wrong. Flat, level lands, compact or 
porous, can be but little injured by Fall 
plowing, as the water runs off so slowly 
that there can be very little loss from 
washing. When there is underdrainage 
for such lands, everything is favorable to 
plowing in Autumn, which, under these 
circumstances, will benefit even a light, 
sandy soil. But if the land be hilly, no 
matter what the texture, Fall plowing is 
sure to cause a loss of fertility, as the 
melting snows and rains will wash little 

ullies through the loose, upturned soik 

ere a soil washes, the most valuable 
portion is always carried away, being 
light, hye hmong matter, that readily 
diffuses through the flowing water.—Our 
Country Home. 





Intelligent agriculturists no longer pay 
any attention to the moon when they are 
about to plant crops, cut timber or trim 
the hair and nails of themselves and their 
children. When the air is warm enough 
and the ground dry enough in the spring, 
the moon is left unconsulted now-a-days 
and the farmer goes on and plants. The 
moon humbug is exploded to unmenda- 
ble fragments and is heard of now only 
in remote regions where the methods of 
— and Methusaleh are still in opera- 
tion. 








FAST TIME. 


In its edition of September 20th, in an arti- 
ticle entitled “‘Speedof American Railways,’’ 
speaking of comparative time made by lines 
leading from St. Louis, The Railway Register 
says: 

“We find that the Ohio and a 
heads the list with its express train, which 
leaves this city at 8 a. m. for Cincinnati. The 
distance is 341 miles and the average speed is 
.22 miles per hour. The Vandalia main- 
tains, with its 8 a. m. express, a 8 of 30 
mfies per hour while it traverses the 240 miles 
lying between St. Louis and Indianapolis.” 

The O. &M. not only “heads the list,” but 
maintains its supremacy for a greater dis- 
tance and period of time than any of the 
lines mentioned. The managers of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railway haye established this 
reputation not only in St. Louis, butthrough- 
out the western country it is a recognized and 
conceded fact that the 0. & M. leads the van 
in regular and fast time, 
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Officers of the Missouri Woo! Growers’ 
Association. 

President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
sounty, Mo. 

Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 
@FFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 


Secretary and Treasurer, H. VY. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Dan. W. McQuitty, 
Hughesville, Mo., Harry McCullough, Fay- 


ette; Philo D, Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 
McCullough. 

The Viney, Illinois, Eair 


EpirorR RuRAL WoRLD: 1 attended 
the Richmond county Fair at Olney, 
Illinois, and made the following record 
with my Shropshire and Cotswold sheep: 

On Shropshires, I took Ist premium on 
buck 1 year old, Ist and 2nd on buck 


| especially from coughs, snufiles and foot- | farmers to fatten great numbers of sheep 
rot. In winter short grass is all they|forthe London market, near at hand. 
need, andinits absence they are con-| The county is bounded on the south by 
tent with fodder corn, though, of course, | Berkshire, and on the west by 
at lambing time they require a more | tershire—the former heavily stocked 
succulent diet. He has also heard good | with Hampshire-Downs, and the latter 
accountsof the thrift and hardiness of| with Cotswolds. Here wasa meeting 
those he has sold to other sections where | place for these breeds. The Oxon far- 
the climate is more severe than it usual-| mers found itto their interest to pur- 
ly is in bis section of Kentucky. chase draftewes from Berkshire, and 

As to the prolitieness of the dams, he | by crossing them with Cotswold rams, 


has often raised one-third more lambs} get lambs of quick growth, ard then 
than there were ewes, and has rarely | feed off the ewes themselves. Experi- 
failed to raise a lamb for every ewe in| ence gradually proved that this cross was 


the flock. He has not 
good qualities to size, but 


sacrificed other|a very valuable one, and at length 
among the | breeders began toselect breeding flocks 
weights are 174 pounds for a yearling | from these cross-bred animals, and thus 
ram; 224 pounds for a two-year-old ram | the Oxfordshire-Downs came into ex- 
never shorn; 162 pounds for a ewe lamb |istenee. Naturally there was, for a con- 
—all weighed off grass without any extra | siderable time, a want of uniformity in 
feed, some of them in August. these sheep, as they most resembled the 
one or the other side of their parentage, 
}or as either blood predominated, and 
on this account there was much objec- 





Sheep Suggestions. 


rhe possibilities of a foreign trade in| tion to their recognition as a distinct | 


mutton are shown by the fact thatin| breed. They were not so classed by the 
1880 400 carcasses were sent as an experi- | Royal Agricultural Society until 1862. 
Their breeders had 
shire-Downs for ten or twelve years be- 
fore that time. The English are so con- 


ment from Australia to England, a voy- 
age of 12,000 miles, and across the equa- 


tor; while in 1883 this trade had grown |servative in such matters that there is | 


to 185,000 careasses, andin 1881 so far | Still some hesitation in acknowledging 


Glouces- | 


ealled them Oxford- | 


lamb. Ist and 2nd on ewes 2 years old, | the shipments have been at the rate of 
Ist on ewe 1 year old, Ist and 2nd on ewe | nearly 400,000, This latter quantity is 
lamb. On Cotswolds, Ist on buck Lyear | equivalent to about one-third of the 
old, Ist and second, buck lamb, Ist and | Whole supply of the lk: rgest market of the 
2nd on ewes 2 years old, Ist and second | great city of London. — 
on ewe lambs. exports about one-third as many ear- 
The Fair was a grand success so far as | Casses of mutton as are sent from Aus- 
the exhibition; the entries largely ex- tralia, but when 12,000 miles are compared 
ceeding all former Fairs, but the attend- with 3,000, and four weeks with one, it 
ance was small on account of hard times | Seems as though we had a very great ad- 
and too much dust. vantage over the Australians, and enter- 
prise—and mutton—only are required to 
geta satisfactory portion of this trade. 
my advertise- |The sheep, or rather the shepherds, are 
; down just now; but scarcely with rea- 
son, with this bright opening in the 
eastern horizon gleaming over us. 
2. The connection between dogs and 
the absence of sheep scarcely needs 
|pointing out; but figures show very 


J. EDWIN BLACK. 

Bridgeport, Ills. 

P?s. Iforgot to say 
ment in the RuRAL is bringing a heavy 
demand for sheep and hogs, extending 
from Minnesota to Texas and from In- 
diana to Kansas. 


The Improved Kentucky Sheep. 


ing any sheep suitable for the West and | sacimsetts alone. For of the 44,000 farms 
South, resolved to produce one by judi-| in that State one dog at least is kept upon 
cious crossing. Accordingly in the be-| each of 35,000 of them. And whereas, 
ginning of 1834 he selected about thirty forty years ago Massachusetts had 460.- 
ewes from a flock of common or ‘‘na-/|000 sheep, now there are only 65,000. 
tive’’ sheep, and bred them to a very| And yet there is no better market for 
large Saxon Merino ram, the object be-| good mutton and lambs than Boston, 
ing to give in the offspring more thick- | and this city is the great wool mart of 
ness to the fleece and more fineness to the | the country. : 

fibre of the wool before uniting the coarse; 3, A good ewe well kept pays for its 
fleeces of the native sheep with the coarse keep in wool: the manure pays for the 
and still more open fleeces of the large |Jabor, and the lamb is the profit. A 
imported breeds. The ewe lambs of this three-months-old 'amb of the right kind 
cross, when one year old, were bred to | js easily worth more than its dam, so 
an imported Bakewell Leicester buck, of | that the profit is clearly more than 100 
large, full, round carcass and of heavy per cent. A flock of a dozen sheep will 
fleece of long wool. In due time the! easily paya farmer $100 a yearif only 
ewe lambs of the latter cross were, in| for the domestic consumption of meat, 
turn, bred to an imported South Down | and there is not a twelve-year-old boy or 
ram of large size and high form, the! girl upona farm who would not feel 
object now being to infuse into the pro- | proud and happy to say he or she owned 

eny the actiye, sprightly and thrifty | such a little flock. i 

isposition and the highly flayored and| 4. A friend who is a successful farmer, 
beautifully marbled mutton for which the | and was once a successful business man, 
South Down is celebrated. Here again} has a thirteen-year-old daughter who 
success was achieved, the flesh of the | ownsa flock of twenty sheep and eares 
weathers being highly prized, while the | for them in the most exemplary manner. 
value of the wool was increased as much | [t is her flock, and no one else interferes 
by the greater number of fibres to the | with the management of it. She has al- 
square inch, as it was lessened by the | ready a bank account where the profits 
loss in the length of them. The next} are beginning to accumulate. But the 
cross was by aram possessing many Of | greatest profit of all is in the training 
the good qualities it was desired to per- | and discipline of this girl, who 1s at- 
petuate in the flock. He was three-| tached to «farm life, andis acquiring 
fourths Cotswold and one-fourth South | habits of thoughtfulness and carefulness 
Down—a large, hardy, active sheep, with | which will make her a very useful mem- 
a thick and heavy fleece—qualities which | ber of society, under whatever circum- 
he transmitted to his progeny to anemi-- | stances fortune may have in store for 
nent degree. The next twocrosses were| her. It seems to me that this is an ex- 
made by pure blood Cotswolds, and the| ample that many other farmers’ daugh- 
next by a full blood Oxford ram of re- | ters might usefully follow. 
markable softness and silkiness of fleece.| 5. A young Spartan once complained 
All these animals had short necks, round | to his father that his sword was too 
barrels, broad backs and full briskets.| short. ‘Adda step to it,’ retorted the 
These increased the weight of the car-/| sturdy old soldier. The advice to get 
cass.and fleece of the flock. Every one | nearer the work applies especially to 
of the crosses, Mr. Scott says, was per-| sheep keeping. This business pays bet- 
ceptible in the flock in the character as | ter even with wool down to 30 cents than 
well as in the carcass and the fleece, other farming, just because the majori- 
though in some a particular cross pre-|ty of mendo not get close enough to 
dominated. their flocks. 

In 1853 the flock was divided between; 6. Abadly bred sheep may revert to 
two full-blooded Cotswolds, and in the | the original type, in which the wool is 
following year it was bred to five select | nothing but coarse hair, having merely 
rams of Mr. Scott's own breeding, in | the felting property only of true wool; 
order to produce more uniformity. For) and such a sheep will have a fleece that 
the same object, in the fall of 1855 the is part hair and part wool. This hair is 
ewes were bred chiefly toa ram whose! called kemp, and seriously injures the 
pedigree showed a mixture of Cotswold, | wool, not only by its presence in it, but 
Oxfordshire, Teeswater and South Down | also because it cannot be separated and 
blovud. Im 1856 Mr. Scott says he bred | it will not take the color in dyeing. It 
chiefly to a large Cotswold buck, and in! is thus one of the worst of all the de- 
1857 he bred to the same and to another | fects wool is subject to. It is found on 
ram of mixed blood, the ewes being so the shoulder, the flank, or in the wrin- 


the flock—those with more marked mon on this breed than upon others. It 
South Down and Merino characteristics |is a fatal defect in rams, because a 
being bred to the Cotswold, and those | kempy ram will produce kempy lambs, 
with Cotswold qualities being mated) which may be worse than himself, and 
with the mixed-blood ram. In 1858 two | the defect is very apt to increase by in- 


‘The United States | 


mated as to produce‘more uniformity in| kles of Merino sheep, and is more com-| the Oxfords. 
|expect that breeds that have been so 


their right toa distinct name, and I more 
than once heard them referred to as ‘*no 
breed.’’ But their characteristics are now 
well established, and they seem steadily 
to grow in public favor. There area 
large number of very successful breed- 


ers who make grand display at the shows, | 


with very close contests forthe prizes. 
The Oxford pens are generally sum 
| rounded by many admirers. 

In the establishment of this breed the 
aim has been to combine the best quali- 
ties of both its parents. We therefore 
see the Cotswold size, with its weight of 
wool, united with the Hampshires* hardy 


and practical qualities, and valuable 
meat. The ewes give a large number of 


twins, and are good mothers. Oxfords 
do particularly well in close hurdles. 


They fatten splendidly, and have often | 
lelearly why the profitable sheep is not | been prize-winners at the Smithfield | 
Forty six years ago Mr. Scott, not find- | seen upon at least 35,000 farms in Mas- | 


shows. The Duke of Marlborough has 
| been conspicuous as a successful exhibi- 
{tor there. Many visitors to Oxford drive 
to Blenheim to see its princely mansion 
and magnificent grounds, which were 
| presented to the great duke by Parlia- 
ment, ata cost of $2,500,000, equal to a 
much greater sum now; and all admirers 
of fine animals tind a great attraction in 
| the superb tlocks of Oxford Downs, that 
add their beauty to the scene. 

In appearance the Oxfords are attrac- 
'tive and imposing. They have the dark 
|faces and legs, of the Hampshires, and 

the Cotswold top-knot. The wool is 
thick on the skin, is finer than the Cots- 
wolds’, and is the longest of the middle- 
wool class. It is in demand for worsted 
|manufactures. The clip is about nine 
pounds, while shearings go to twenty. 
They have a well-formed, barrel-shaped 
eareass. They attain nearly the same 
weight as the Cotswold. ‘They are not 
so often sold as lambs as are the Hamp- 
shires, the wethers generally going to 
| the butchers as yearlings. Many flock- 
masters now use Oxford rams with 
| Hampshire ewes for early fat lambs for 
| the London market, and this is growing 
in favor. 

A fair for the saleof rams is held in 
Oxford on the second Wednesday in 


| August each year, and many are sold to 


go to the Continent and to Ireland. 
Numbers of noted breeders have sales 
upon their own farms. Among those re- 
ported in the English agricultural papers 
| this year, I notice there were a number 


| bought at good prices to come to Ameri- | 


ea. Col. Goldsborough of Maryland 
bought, at the Upper, Winchendon Sale, 
| the Royal prize-winners Bicester and 
Baron Campsfield, at 52 and 58 guineas 
respectively, and a fine son of Baron 
Oxford, at the high figure of 91 guineas. 
The highest price thus far reported (the 
last week in August) was 100 guineas, 
paid by the Earl of Jersey at Mr. Milton 
Druce’s sale. The Druce family have 
been very prominently connected with 
the developemnts of the breed. 

With the many excellent qualities con- 
ceded to the Oxfordshire-Downs, it be- 
comes \an important question whether 
they are suited to our American condi- 
tions. From what I saw of them in their 
English homes, I concluded they were 
the joutcome of a system of too high 
farming, to be likely to prove profitable 
here. Few American farmers realize the 
amount of attention paid to flocks of 

| such sheep in England, or the high feed- 
|ing they are accustomed to throughout 
the year, and none are more highly fed 
or more carefully looked after than are 
It is not reasonable to 


forced under such favorable conditions 
of climate and food can be successful 
under the less favorable conditions ex- 
isting here; and the difficulties experi- 


large rams of his own breeding were 
used in the same way and for the same 


This defect knocks off one- | enced in maintaining the quality, and in 
| many cases of preserving the health, of 
| the finest bred South-Downs that have 


| heritance. 
jhalf the value from a fleece.—Laniger, 


object. In 1859 about 100 ewes were|in N. Y. Tribune. 
picked out and bred in the same manner, | 
for the same end, about half of them be- | 
ing bred to a fine mixed-blood ram, | 
which had gained a premium at the| 
State Fair, previous year, and the rest to 
a choice ram of what had now become ing flocks in many parts 
known as the ‘Improved Kentucky ”’| Britain, of drafting out the aged ewes, 
breed. and selling them to farmers with less 

By this time the sheep were essentially | pasturage, but more abundant fattening 
uniform, and imparted their qualities to | crops. 
their progeny as certainly as do other | of a cross, these ewes are served by rams 
breeds of sheep. They had also become | of another breed, one of larger size being 


“Oxfordshire-Downs. 
—lI have already spoken of the practice 


| been imported, will be likely to be met 
| with in other similarly developed breeds. 


| prevailing among the owners of breed- | these magnificent sheep a thorough trial, 
of Great} 


To secure the well-known vigor | 


I do not wish to discourage any one who 
are advantageously situated from giving 


and I hope that after a few years’ addi- 
tional experience, my conclusions may 
be found to have been erroneous.—J AMES 
Woop, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., in Country 
Gentleman. 





—This very sensible advice comes from 


well known, having been successfully | usually selected, and, after giving one|an unknown paper: ‘‘In the Northern 
exhibited at many State and county | crop of lambs, are fattened for the butch- | States, sheep to produce fibre of first 


fairs, and some of them had been sold in | 
nearly every State of the West and | 


South. Since 1£60 judiciously selected | 


rams of his own breeding, and others of! bining many of the best qualities of both | in and out at their own pleasure. 
In this way the highly esteemed | should not be allowed to range over the 


Leicester and Cotswold blood, have been | 
used so as to impartsome desirable quali- 
ty to the carcass or fleece, or to strength- 
‘en the constitution of the progeny. 

Only the most healthy, finely-formed 
and well wooled ewes are kept as breed- 
ers, and great care is taken to select rams 
of like character. The fleeces of Mr. 
Scott’s flock of over 100 breeding ewes 
have averaged over eight pounds of mer- 
chantable wool, free from burs, etc., and | 
though it was not washed on the sheep’s 
back, still he thinks it was clean enough 
for domestic manufacture. The weight 
of the fleeces varies from eight to fifteen 

ounds. The wool, he says is exceeded 
n length only by that of the Cotswolds, 
while it greatly exceeds that of the latter | 
in fineness and ‘softness of fibre and in 
the number of fibres to the square inch 
on the sheep’s back. Although the fleeces 
are not quite uniform in length, thickness | 
and fineness of fibre, still there is as close 
a general uniformity as in most other 





|rist’s consideration, 


er. 


By this practice it has been found | quality should be housed during winter; 


that certain breeds come together with | not closely confined, but have a com- 
great advantage, giving a produce com- | fortable, dry place, and be allowed to go 


parents. 


They 


Border Leicesters had their origin, Lei- | fields, as that is fatiguing to the animals, 


;cesters rams having been used upon| and the little picking of grass operates 


Cheviot ewes; and inthis way also the | against their eating up the food given. 


Oxforshire-Downs were procured. 


Oxford isa county of which little is| every day. : 
| generally known, because of the over- | plenty of good hay and todder need little 
shadowing interest attaching to its chief | grain. 


| They should have access to pure water 
Sheep well housed and fed 
latter 


The should be given 


city from being the seat of the renowned | sparingly at first, but regularly, and 


university that bears its name. 
county is well worthy of the agricultu- 
on account of its 
exceeding fertility. Outside the univer- 
sity town, a greater proportion of its 
population are engaged in agriculture 
than is the case in any other county in 
England. Inthe east are the Chiltern 
hills, well suited for sheep ranges, and 
which carry very heavy flocks. The rest 
of the county lies upon the fertile bor- 
ders of the Thames, here called the Isis, 
anda number of its tributaries, and 


| yields abundantly of all cultivated crops. 


Portions are unfortunately subject to de- 


structive inundations when the rivers are 
unduly swollen, and the crops are often 
greatly injured thereby. I once saw the 
hay from hundreds of acres swept away 
| before being fully cured, or when partly 
|in stack. The English farmer is en- 
| titled to sympathy, in his sore difficulties 
}in curing his hay crop between the fre- 
| quent rains. Men, women and children 
| may be seen in drizzling weather forking 
over the sorry hay, when we would think 
the labor worse than useless. It often 
wool in the neighboring markets. | remains out a week or two. and as often | 
Mr. Scott’s ffock never bave any arti- | comes from the stack or mow in very | 
ficial shelter in winter or summer, yet | musty condition. a 
they have always thriven well and been | The heavy root and other feeding | 
always almost entirely free from disease, | cropsof this rich district enable the} 


breeds. The entire body, except the face 
and legs, below|the knees, is covered with 
a close and compact fleece which, when 
full grown, leaves no openjline along the 
back, but gives a perfect protection and 
a smooth, handsome and portly appear- 
ance. Though the fleece has sutticient 
yolk to preserve its softness, it has not 
enough to produce a dirty appearance. 
Mr. Scott says that the wool has gener- 
ally commanded from three to five cents | 
per pound more than any other combing | 








But the| slightly increased as the winter pro- 


gresses, so that the sheep be not allowed 
to lose flesh. The outer end of all wool 
is weaker than that near the skin, and 
should the sheep become very thin in 
flesh it splits and becomes quite rotten, 
consequeutly is of little value.’’ These 
are some of the points that go to show 
| that proper care and handling of sheep 
are necessary to secure best results, and 
that a good quality of wool cannot be 
grown without it, nor a healthy, vigor- 
ous flock maintained. 








Lives Prolonged. 


Many to whom no encouragement could be 
offered, disease having progressed so far 
that no chance of arresting it seemed to _re- 
main, have been promptly relieved, and their 
lives prolonged and rendered comparatively 
comfortable, by the new Vitalizing Treatment 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1199 Girard St. Phila- 
delphia. Many more, who have been suffer- 
ers for years and almost incapacitated for 
work, are now in the enjoyment of a good 
degree of health and able to engage actively 
in the busines3, profession, or household du 
ties which had been wholly or partially aban- 
doned. It is wonderful what cures in so 
called “desperate cases,” are being made by 
this remarkable Treatment! If any one, re- 
quiring the aid of such a treatment, will write 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen, they will promptly 
mail such documents and reports of cases as 
will enable him to judge of its value for him- 
self, 


|shaped and fowl heavy. 
| early layers of large, brownish eggs, and 
|the chicks are hardy, bearing the cold | 


Joultry Dard. 





te 


Methods of Preserving Eggs. 


—Atarecent poultry show in Birm- 
}ingham (England), prizes were award- 
ed for the best dozen of preserved eggs. 
They were sent in two months before the 
date of the show, a short time to test 
any preserving process thoroughly. The 
eggs were tested by being boiled both 
soft and hard (that is for a single minute 
anda half, and for 10 minutes,) and 
then tasted by the judges. Those that 
gained the first price had been simply 
packed in common salt. They had not 
|lost sensibly by evaporation, had good 
consistent albumen, and were of the best 
flavor when boiled. Those that receive 
| the second prize were but slightly infer- 
|ior tothe best; and the process of pre- 
serving is thus described: Melt one part 
| of white wax to two parts of spermaceti, 
| boil and mix thoroughly; or two parts 
clarified suet to one of wax, and two of 
spermaceti. Take new-laid eggs; rub 
| with antiseptic salt or fine rice-starch, 
Wrap each egg in fine tissue paper, put- 
ting the broad end downward; screw the 
| paper tightly at the top, leaving an inch 
to hold it by. Dip each egg rapidly in- 


to the fat heated to 100 degrees. With- 
draw, and leave to cool. Pack broad 


end downward, in dry, white 
sawdust. The London Agricultural Ga- 


admirable, and, probably, had the con- 


test been for a longer time, would have | 
But it is exeeedingly useful | 


stood tirst. 
to know that eggs may be preserved ad- 
mirably for two months with.no more 
trouble than putting them in common 
salt. ‘The other plan was superior in one 
| respect; on stripping off the waxed pa- 
| per, the shell was as pure and clean as 
when laid; in fact, the eggs might have 
| sold as being fresh, if not as newlaid. 





| ae Cong . 
Remedy in Chicken Cholera. 

The Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes the following remedy, recommend - 
ed by Dr. Salmon, for preventing this de- 
structive disease, that annually carries 
off so many thousand fowls: 

“For this disease a very cheap and 
most effective disinfectant is a solution 





phurie acid to forty gallons of water (or 
one-fourth pound of sulphuric acid to 
three and a half gallons of water,) mix- 
| ing evenly by agitating or stirring. This 
| may be applied to small surfaces with a 
| small watering pot, or to larger grounds 
with a barrel mounted on wheels and 
arranged like a street sprinkler. In dis- 
infecting poultry houses, the manure 
| must be first thoroughly scraped up and 
removed beyond the reach of the fowls; 
a slight sprinkling is not sufficient, but 

the floors, roosts, and grounds must be 
| thoroughly saturated with the solution, 
| so that no particle of dust, however 
| small, escapes being wet. It is impossi- 
| ble to thoroughly disinfect if the manure 
is not removed from the roosting places. 
Silphuric acid is very cheap, costing at 
retail not more than 25 cents a pound, 
and at wholesale but five or six cents. 
The barrel of disinfecting solution can, 
therefore, be made for less than $1, and 
should be thoroughly applied. It must 
be remembered, too, that sulphuric acid 
isa dangerous drug to hapdle, as, when 
undiluted, it destroys clothing and 
cauterizes the flesh wherever it touches.” 











Fumigating Hen Houses. 


—At this season unless extra care is 
taken to remove droppings, vermin will 
find their way into hen houses. The best 
remedy is thorough fumigation. 
pan filled with live coals, throw some 
resin on this and immediately follow with 
flour of sulphur, at the same time closing 
every aperture. 


should be repeated once or twice after 
two or three days to destroy vermin that 
may hatch from eggs whose vitality is 





| not destroyed. ‘Thorough washing 
perches, nests and all woodwork with 
kerosene oil is the best preventive. 


|Fowls that have a run where they can 
|roll in the dust in summer, will keep 
| themselves free from vermin until they 
|become broody. When a hen gets in 
| this state she loses care of herself, and 
|may some day be foune dead on her 
| nest, killed by the tiny in ects that prey 
upon her. The nests for setting in sum- 
mer should never be in the hen house, or 
at least not in the apartments where the 
fowls roost. 


The Japanese Goose. 


devoted to agricultural interests strongly 
recommends the introduction into that 
country of the Japanese goose. From 
the description there given of this breed, 
it is reasonable to think that they are as 
well suited to our wants as those of our 
British friends. This goose is described 
to be nearly as beautiful as it is possible 
for a goose to be; it is equally at home 
on land and water, and allits movements 
are graceful‘acd swan-like; they with- 
stand the changes of climate better than 
our own domesticated geese, and can be 
kept without sheiter even in the most 
severe winter season. As regards food, 
the Japanese goose is by no means fas- 
tidious, and the yield of feathers and 
down is something wonderful. 


as | 
| 








—A correspondent, writing of Ply 
mouth Rock fowls, says:—‘* I have en- 
joyed this fine modern and thoroughly 
American breed very much. It has been 
fashionable, and is still so, but that does 
not hurt it. In fact, the only disadvan- 
tage is that it makes very fine birds 
rather high priced. The gee is | 
that of the old Dominique. The skin is 
yellow, the legs are clean, the body well 
The hens are 


well, growing rapidly. showing more fat | 
as broilers than most, and being solid | 
and weighty for their age. The pullets | 
lay early enough, and make good winter | 
layers. It is a disadvantage that when 
crossed upon barn door fowls of no par- 
ticular breed, and often also when 
crossed with established breeds, we get 
a good many black chickens, on account 
of the reversion to the Java—one of the 
original breeds used in the formation of 
the one we are considering.” 





Everything that is deadly as _ a disease 
to the fowls is denominated cholera 
whether there is any similtude to it, so 
far as the simple symptoms are concern- 
ed, or not, with as much sense as is dis- 
played by too many men in attributing 
every death in the human family to a 
special interposition of Providence. This 
matter of chicken diseases should be 
taken in hand by some competent per- 
sons, thoroughly examined and deter- 
mined with a view to applying the pro- 
per remedies, and let them take their 


ger nail under it and pulling it off. 
| Another, in the young chicks more 
specially, is what is called the gaps. 
The cures recommended by some are: 
1. A small loop made from a horse- 
hair run down into the throat of the 
chickefi and turned about so as to catch 
under the parasite knobs adhering to the 
throat and drawing them out. 2. Give 
to each chick a teaspoonful of soft soap 
mixed with a little meal. 

Then there is the roup, and [ know to 
a certainty of but one symptom attend- 
ing it. It isathroat disease and is ac- 
companied with a white, shiny false 
membrane in the throat, causing the birtl 
to breath hard and with a snoring 
noise. One or both eyes are usually 
swollen and closed. Some eall it swellec 
head. Sores sometimes form in the cor- 
ners of the mouth and between the root 
of the bill and the eyes. With some, 


| coal oil is a remedy for this malady, and | 
heir | 


is 


in fact for all the ills that a hen 
to. Itis applied by rubbing it on the 


ternally. Another and agood one is to 
cut out the membrane in the throat 
a small pair of scissors, remove it en- 
tirely and give a pill of red pepper and 
butter after the operation.—Tribune and 


; | 
| very easily remedied by forcing the fin- | 


affected parts and by giving a little in- | 


with | 


sand or | 


zette adds: The eggs so preserved were | 


made by adding three pounds of sul- | 


Take a} 


In an hour’s time the | 
vermin will be killed; but the operation | 


A writer in one of the British Journals 


| Farmer. 





Che Apiary, 


ic , 


| 
| 


Bee Notes. 


—Bees can be transferred at any time, | 


but, of course, the fuller of honey and 


Once I built four hives with surplus 
boxes of one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds’ capacity; I called it the Eureka 
hive. I placed aswarm in each. The 
next year their product was four new 
swarms and tive hundred pounds of sur- 
plus honey. Two of them gave four 
swarms, and two hundred and three 
pounds of surplus. ‘Two gave two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven pounds of surplus, 
and no swarm. 

One of the last gave one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds; the other one hun 
dred and seventy-four pounds. I had to 
remove full boxes and supply empty 
ones to the amount of fifty pounds. 
‘Taking out the time that was lost in wait- 
ing to have half of them finished and 
| capped before changing the boxes, and 
the time lost by the delay of the bees to 
| enter the empty boxes, I have no doubt, 
|had they been in the hive, that admits 
boxes in the capacity of two hundred 
and sixty-six pounds, they would have 
exceeded two hundred pounds. I think 
had the two that gave four swarms, and 
two hundred and three pounds of sur- 
plus, been in the large hive with two 
hundred and sixty-six pounds’ box room 
they would neither have swarmed, and 





|} would each have given me more than 
two hundred pounds of surplus. But 


this is guess work, about which each has 


the same liberty to guess, if not equal | 


ground on which to form their opinion; 
but I say, confidently, the greatest im- 
provement that can be made in the old- 
{fashioned hives is greatly to increase 
their surplus capacity. 





Chaff. 
The Russian army costs $150,000,000 a year 
| to maintain. 


brood the combs become, the much more | 


difficult the operation. At the 
mencement of the honey flow from clo- 
ver, isa very good time. With consid- 
erable honey in the combs, the work 
must be done ina safe place away from 
marauding bees. The combs being 
heavy with honey will necessarily re- 
quire better stays to keep them in place 
|in the frames. Thick combs must be 


they will hang the right distance apart 


the bees will soon fill ont an unnecessary 
space and may build thin sheets inthe 
intervening space below.—Ex. 


—Frame hives are of but little benefit 
| unless the combs be made straight in the 
frames. Colonies will sometimes fill the 
frames very straight and nice without 
any help, but they must be watched and 


do so of their own aceord. Strips of 
foundation, one inch wide, if properly 
fastened to the top bars of the frames, 
will secure this without further trouble. 

When a swarm is placed in an empty 
hive the rear end of the hive should be 
raised a few inches. This will cause the 
bees to commence at this point to build 
the combs. They will run down the top 
| bar about two-thirds of the distance, 
when they show a disposition to cross 
| over with the comb; but after they have 
worked a few days, tne frames should be 
|examined and each alternate frame turn- 


/edendforend. ‘This will throw the 


| combs in the frames on each side. 

| After the combs are built sufficiently 
|long to thus lap over each other, they 
| will continue them inthe right course. 
| This may be alittle trouble at first, but 
|combs once built straight are safe ever 
j}afterward. Should the combs be neg- 
lected a day too long, and the bees have 
| started them across, do not wait, think- 
| ing there will come a better time, but 
cut them loose aud push them back into 
|place. Ifthey have gone too far for 
this, better cut them out and fasten in 
the frames, as in transferring, or use 
them in the sections. Do anything 
rather than let them go, because they 
will never come right of themselves.— 
Indiana Farmer. 


| 


—To know how to obtain the best re- 
suits in honey from bees, the bee-keep- 
| er must understand the principle of their 
| gathering and ‘“‘ripening”’ the honey. It 
|is well known that all the nectar, as 
| brought in from the bloom, is merely a 
thin, sweet liquid, and that before it can 
| properly be called honey it must under- 
go a process of evaporation, and nearly 
all the water be expelled from it. This is 
dcne, to a great extent, during the night 
| time. 
| bringing in from ten to fifteen pounds a 
| day, must have a large space of comb to 
| spread it in, in order to evaporate it rap- 
jidly, for it is found thatif they have 
| such space they will put asmall quantity 
| in each cell; then as it becomes ripened, 
or sufficiently evaporated, itis gathered 
in the comb, compacted and sealed over. 
| This will be clearly understood by sup- 
| posing that if a person should put a gal- 
| lon of water ina crock or similar vessel, 





{and another gallonin alarge, shallow 


dish, like a dripping-pan, the latter gal- 


com- | 


cut down to the width of the frames so | 


in the hive, for if left too wide apart now | 


made to go straight when they will not | 


Now, 2 colony that is capable of | 


A barber shop, for women only,is a New 
| Haven, Conn., attraction. 

Good wines can be bought at Naples for six 
to twelve cents per bottle. 

Get the best Dyes. The Diamond Dyes for 
family use have no equals. Any popular col- 
ors easily dyed fast and beautiful. Only 1l0c 
a package at druggists. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample card, 32 colors, 
and book of directions, for 2c stamp. 


| Over one hundred people have been killed 

| by gas at hotels in the United States in a 
year. 

| 


The U. 8S. Government has four hundred | 
John Smiths in fits employ, and eight hundred 


each of Joneses and Johnsons. 


tise soap by sitting in a booth and exposing a 
clean, white skin. 


posite of his great namesake. The latter as a 


to hischin. What must have been his feel- 


ings to see that fluid, which more than allthe | 
world besides, he wanted, within his reach, | 


and he powerless to drink it! What a refine- 
ment of cruelty must be such a punishment. 
Ilow different our feelngs to his antitype, 
who, though suffering from sickness all the 
time, having means to meet the cost of allevi- 
ating his ailment, yet deliberately neglects 
using the remedies to his recovery. The ma- 


| jority of sickness arises from the torpidity of 
empty end of the frame between the} 


the liver, and can be dissipated and prevent- 


| ed by the use of that valuable elixir tonic, the 
| Home Stomach Bitters. 


An 


| county, N. Y., indicates, according to the 


weather-wise, a short autumn and a long, | 


cold winter. 


A devil fish, weighing 400 pounds, was 
| caught in Mobile Bay a few days ago. It was | 


seven feet wide from wing to wing, and about 
| the same length from head to tail. 
| The high license law of Illinois has reduced 
the number of saloons from 13,000 to 9000 
| while the revenue from licenses has 


| creased from $700,000 to $4,500,000, 


, 
in- 


According to a London physician there are 


| A womanis employed at Saratoga to adver- | 


The Modern Tantalus is altogether the op- | 
punishment from the gods for an infraction | 


of their commands, was condemned to per- | 
petual thirst, and immovably fixed in water | 


Aretic owl shot last week in Sullivan 


TO THE PEOPLE! 


This Should Be Read By All 


It Treats on a Subject of 
InteresttoKvery Family. 
Important Intelligence from the Old 
Country Where Cholera has Prevailed 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

Almost every 

) > Diawia’ Par ys 2 

Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer 
From Rev. R. TELFORD, missionary in China 


new visiting his home in Pennsylvania. ]} 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


cuse cured with 


DEAR Siks:—During a residence of some ten 
years a8 2 missionary in Siam and China, I 
found your Vegetable Pain Killer a most va 
unble remedy tor that fearful scourge, the 
cholera. In administering the mediteine, I 
found it most effectual to give a teaspoonful 
ot Pain Killerin agillof hot water, sweetened 
withsugar; Then, after about fifteen minutes, 
begin to give about a teaspoonful of the same 
mivture every few minutes until relief was ob 
tuined. Apply hot applications to the extrem- 
ities. Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer 
clear, and rub the limbs briskly. Of those 
who had the cholera, and took the medicine 
faithfully inthe way stated above, eight out 
of ten recovered. Truly yours, R.TELFORD, 

P.S.—If attacked with the diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, cramp, colic, don’ delay the use of the 
Pain-Killer. 3 

Davis’s Pain Killer seems particularly effica 
cious in cholera morbus, bowel complaints, 
and other diseases to which the natives of 
Burmah, trom their unwholesome style of liv- 
ing, are peculiarly exposed. It is a valuable 
antidote to the poison of centipedes, scorpi 
ons, hornets, &c. Rev. J. BENJAMIN, 

Late Missionary in Burmah. 

The late Rev. Dr. Granger repeatedly ex- 
pressed his belief that he owed his life to the 
timely use of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN-KILLKR 
During his recent visit to the missions in Bur- 
mah, he had a severe attack of cholera, and 
was immediately relieved by the use of the 
Pain- Killer. 

&@ Directions accompany each bottle. 

Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and 81 per bottle. 

J. WARRIS & CO., Limited, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Proprietors for the Southern and Western 

States. 
ag For pale by all Medicine Dealers, 


. 
Will purify the BLOOD, regn- 
late LIVER and KIDNEYS 
and RESTORE THE HEALTH 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. Dys» 
pepsia, Want of Appetite, In- 

digestion, ‘k of Strength, 

and Tired Feelingabsolutely 
cured. Bones, muscles and 
nerves receive new force, 

Enlivens the mind and 

. a i Brain Power. 
LAD 2 E fay ering from complaints 
peculiar to their sex will 

find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe an 
speedycure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion, 
Frequent attempts at count« iting only add 
to the popularity of the original. Do not exe 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 


HARTER’S Onty Anti.Constipation 


PiLt IN THE WORLD. 


LIVER PILLS cate sixcrsriine 


BowELs CONSTIPATED. 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 
Bowels with a dose of HARTER’SLIVER PILLS, 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, 
Send your address toThe Dr, Harter Med.Co. 
q REAM BOOK.” 








St. Louis, Mo., foe our “D: 
Full of strange and useful information, free. 


DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two M ger 






3iX 3 ar edical Colleges, has heen Ic 

| Six deaths among 1000 married men, ten engaged in the speci Itreatment of Cunontc, Nervous, Skim 

|} among the same number of bachelors, and | 804 Broom Disgasesthan any other Physician in St, louis, 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 


| twenty-two in the same number of widow- 
| ers. 





_ A. J. CHILD; 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 


obtained for 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


_PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 








;ments received and highest market prices | 


Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 

| success, on latest scientilic principles, Safely, Privately. 
Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
fello effect nervousne debility, dimness of sighs 
nory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
ety of females, confusion of idens, ete, 
arriage improper or unhappy, @ 
permanentiycured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the above, t 
in sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opin 

{en costs nothing, Office Hours, S8a.m tos p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 
givem in every curable case; where doubt existsitis frankly 
|} stated, 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be seut by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 
@cribing above diseases, in male or female, FREE. 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, «+ = Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 50e. in postage 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true to life; articleson the following subjects: who 






rendering M 








may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may beincreased, the physiology of reproduction, and many 


| put in all the rest. 
Y- | cause the bees had to wait for it to evap- 


| lon would evaporate much the quickest, 
| other conditions being the same. ‘This 
| goes to show that a hive of bees having 
| a large surplus, or storing chamber, will 
|store more honey than one having a 
| small space. 

Doubtless the reader of this has 
| noticed at some time, in the old box 
| hives that only held a couple of eight or 
|ten pound boxes for surplus, that the 
| boxes would be filled quite fast at first, 
| but it would take longer to filland cap 
| over the last little corner than it did to 
This was simply be- 


orate, and they had no other place to 
store any, so they had to be almost idle 
while there were thousands of pounds 
going to waste in the fields. 

Moral: ‘lo get a large storage, give 
large storage room.—Farm and Fire- 
side. 


Surplus honey boxes are the most im- 
portant sources of success to the keeper. 
They should be small, of the capacity of 
five or six pounds, to be salable, and 
should be of such number and capacity 
to give room for all the works of the 
whole season, that no time may be lost 
in preparation for swarming, or delay 
in entering new boxes, put in to supply 
the place of full ones removed. 

They should be closely connected with 
the central apartment of the hive. So 
near as one comb is to another in the 
hive, and the communications or passa- 
ges short, perfectly free and unobstruct- 
ed. If they considerably exceed the 
wants of the bees, if taken off carefully 
it will not injure them for use the next 
season. ‘The question of surplus boxes 
is one on which success in the business 


of securing surplus honey is more di- 
rectly concerned and on which it more 
immediately depends than almost any 
other relating to the business. 

If you have but two ten-pound boxes 
placed on, probably your hive will 
swarm and the boxes hardly be filled for 
the season. If your hive has forty or 
fifty pounds capacity in boxes, or even 
more, probably they still will swarm 





reward from the sale of the published 
results, conclusions or prepared reme- | 
dies. 

3ut tothe ailments. What is called | 
the “pip.” from the noise that the hen 
makes, is a pointing out of the end of the 





tongue with a horny substance. It is! 


| haps less. 


| dred 


once or twice, and do one part, er per- 

haps more, toward filling them, per- 

If you have surplus boxes of 
one hundred, two hundred, or two hun- 

and sixty-six pounds capacity, 

they probably will not swarm, and give | 
you a very large amount of surplus. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our,cireular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists, 


HUMPHREYS 
VETERIN CS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Ho . 
pathic Veterinary Specifics Fave teen ped br 
Farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’g Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (390 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

¢#” Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 





Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, 
and promptly 
Been in use 2% years, 
—is the most success- 
cr 


ful remedy known. e $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 
me A of powace fOr $5, pons pastes on p> 
rice. umphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co 

Titus, atalogue tree.) 409 Fulton St..N.Y." | 


VIGOR = WEAK MEN 


Sufferers from Prematu , Nervous | 


is radically 
cured by it. 








Debility or any of the results of Indiseretions | 
or Excesses, will find in the Marston Bolusa 

radical cure without Stomach Medication. | 
Effective and cheap. Sealed treatise free. | 
MARSTON REMEDY 00.46 W. 14th St.New York. | 


Eo. Rovolv 
; Ritlos, 


Great West 


= estern “J 
@unWorks, Pittsburgh, | 





| of other physiciansa specialty. 


| bility, Premature 


more, Those married or contemplating marriage should 
read it. Itoughtto be read by all adult persons, them kept 
under lock and key. /’opular edition, same, paper cover, 25¢. 


266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $i 
, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 









a — | 
| KNOW THYSELF... 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. book 
| for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
| It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 
| chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
| able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
| ence for 23 years is such as probably never 
| before fell to the lot of any physician. 300 
| pages, bound in beautiful French muslin,em 
| bossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
pad and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for &2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. 
ly $1.00 by mail, postpers. Illustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
| the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
| The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
| youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 

man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
| Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 
| Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
| requiring skill and experience. Chronic an@ 


| obstinate diseases that have baffled the skili 





Price on- 





| HEA 
THYSELF 
Mention this 


Such treated successfully with- 
out an instance of failure. 
paper. 


A CARD.—To all who are suftering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c,, 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered by 2 missionary in South America. Send 
self-addressed envelope to REV JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StuationD, New York. 





Victims of youthfulimprudence,causing Nervous De- 
Decay. and all disorders brought on 


by indiscretion or excess, will learn of a simple y, 
, s.will learn of a simple remedy, 
Sree, by addressing J. H. REEV ES, 43 Chatham st.,.N.V 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 





Horticultural. 


[Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptivy answered through 
the RuRAL WorLp.) His Express oflice ad- 
ress is Morrison, Gasconade county, Mo. 


Notes from Samuel Miller. 
PEACHES.—Of these the varieties are 
so numerous that it is hardly worth while 
to give a list, but the nurseryman who 
raises peach treesin any certain locality 


can best make the selection for his cus- | 
tomers. 

I expect to plant about 500 next spring 
or this fall, if Il get time. They will} 
consist of Ansdlar’s Gem, Alexander, 
River’s Early, Hale’s Early, Early Til- | 
letson, Baltimore Beauty, The Craw- 
fords, Old Mixon’s, Wheatland, Park’s | 
Late, Heath Cling, etc. Besides these 


there are a number of new ones not yet 
fruited here that will have a place, such 
as Freeman’s Late, Salway, Bonanza, 
Ruby Bhecusmuck, Sally Wiley, Reg- 
vette’ s Late, Begg’s M: ummoth, Cott: ize, 
Levi's Winter, and three se edlings “of | 
my own. And here it may be as wel: to 
answer the question frequently asked, 
‘show that friend of ours got peaches this 
season;” on inquiry he told me that he | 
held no secret in the matter; 
to train the trees so as to get them, 
or I suppose the branches, on the ground, | 
and cover with some kind of litter to 
keep off the excessive cold winds. Ido 
not see why the plan recommended for 
the fig tree in the north would not an- 
swer. 

When planting, cut off the top root 
pretty close up to the best two roots just 
opposite each other. Cut all the other 
roots off close to the stem. Set these 


two roots outward and give the tree a| 
In the fall cut loose | 


stake for support. 
from the stake and bend or rather lay 
the tree down. ‘The branches should 
also be taken off the sides, so that the 
tree would have a fanshape. Peg the 
trees down, and cover with straw, corn- 
fodder, weeds, or anything else of the 
kind. It will give the roots a strain, but 
they will overgrow it. 

I havea sloping piece of ground on 
which we intend planting peach trees, 
where there will be only a little more 
than half a right angle to be bent to, so 
that the strain will be much less. Others 
who have a hillside to plant upon will do 
well to take advantage of it. Of course 
as the trees get larger they will require a 
pretty strong post to sustain them | 
through the summer. But there are 
many who will not begrudge all this} 
trouble if sure of getting peaches, which | 
they can almost to a surety. 
will not do this, can wrap some branches 
with old clothes, gunny sacks. or 
like, and have a few at least. Not only 
will this secure the buds from extreme 
degrees of cold in winter, which de- 
stroy ed all our buds last winter, but will 
retard their blooming somewhat so as to 
escape late frosts in the spring. 

I have gone,into a more explicit detail | 
in this laying down matter than I ever 
saw in print, but have not written more | 
than deemed necessary to be fully under- 
stood. Now will try it and 
future. When we have gone to all this 
trouble, some seasons the trees standing 
may give fine crops and our labor be 

yasted, but we can stand that. 


MELONS.—As we can now tell about 
as much as later about these we will do 
it. 

Burpee’s Mammoth Iron Clad is a very 
large and splendid melon in all respects, 
striped somewhat like the Gypsy, scaly 
bark, medium size, very fine rind, red 
flesh with white seed, not so sweet as 
some, but avery lively flavor. Both on 
these vines and the Burpee some of them 
rotted when small yet, but this may have 
been owing to their situation and the 
excessive wet weather. But when it 
comes down to the solid fact, the Orange 
will give more good melons with us than 
any other variety. Although the seeds I 
planted for Orange all looked right, 
there are in the patch quite a number 
thatresemble the true, but have black 

seed instead of brown, and do not let 

loose from the shell like the true Orange, 
vet a firsfrate melon in all respec ots. 
We have kept the seeds separate, and 
many of the melons were true Orange; 
the chances are that there is a complete 
mixture, but for general purposes will 
answer very well. Seed of either or 
both of them will befor distribution, 
the applicant furnishing stamps tu pay 
postage on them and for an envelope to 
put them in. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS WITHOUT RUN- 
NERS.—Some one asked not long ago 
whether there was such a thing, and was 
answered JT believe that there was no 
such strawberry. But there is the white 
and the black Alpines never send out 
runners, but are multiplied by dividing 
the old plants. 

If they are carefully dressed by keep- 
ing the dead leaves and stems from 
around the crown, and fresh rich earth 
put around them soas to prevent the 
crown and roots from becoming bare, 
they will in an ordinary season bear fine 
crops of small, sweet, soft, but not high 
flavored fruit. Lf the impression of fifty 
years ago is correct, they bear during the 
whole summer, but of this I am not cer- 
tain. 

I will try and get plants of them if 
possible; find out what they are worth 
and report in future. 


WEEPING WILLOWs.—The American, 
Killsmarnock, and others of this class 
are very ornamental, but must be grafted 
in other stocks six to eight feet from the 
ground to have the finest appearance. A 
few days ago we saw at F. Lim- 
berger’s near New Florence, Mo., a Kil- 
marnock willow about six inches growth 
on a silver-leaved maple the proper 
height, and feel a curiosity to learn how 
it will last. 


FRUITS, ETC., RECEIVED.—The last 
mail brought me the following: From 
friend Fuller, of the N. Y. Sun, a box of 
nuts that are a treatindeed. The largest 
pecans I ever saw, filberts grown on his 
own ground, and hazlenuts different from 
any that [haveseen. They are long and 
sliny, real neat little things. 

From John Balsiger, Highland, Illinois, 
a box of Golden Early persimmons, of 
very fair size, very fine in form, round 
and smooth, and the colorits name de- 
notes. One was ripe, and on eating it, 
and then comparing it with a ripe 
Boehringer of our own bed, find it not 
quite equal to the latter, but still quite 
good, 

From Stark & Co., Louisiana, a box 
with a splendid Keiffer pear and a couple 
of novel little, yellow apples, long in 
form, nearly alike in diameter from stem 
to stern, not yetripe; but the Keiffer was 
in good eating condition. [ think we can 
decide on the merits of this pear for this 
section. The one alluded to we call good 
enough for any one. Thereis a peculiar 
flavor about it that I like, a little of the 
Bartleit and atouch of quince. 

Another box of two monster Keiffers, 
quite green and hard yet, but which will 


ciated in this part of the country. 


|children (born in Missouri) 


was simply | 


‘Those who | 


the | 


report in | 


no doubt get good. Our own trees have 
also some on them and we will have: 
fair chance of testing them to our full 
satisfaction. My opinion of this pear | 
has always been favorable. 

Also some buds of the Blackman plum 
from H. M. Engle, of Marietta, Pa., for 
all which we return thanks. } 

Fruit GRow1nG.—The importance of | 
this branch of industry is not half appre- 


In a trip of twenty-five miles in a 


| northeastern direction, recently, I could | 


not see a single apple in any orchard that | 
looked fit to eat; in fact I did not see 
anything in all that distance that could 
be ¢ alled an orchard; except at the far 
end of my visit there were two fine 
young ones just beginning to bear a few, 
also pear, plum, and quince trees. A 
specimen of the latter [ brought home | 
with me as a cumosity, as some of my | 
had never 


seen one. In two days’ absence I be-| 
eame fruit hungry, and had not been 


home an hour before pears, apples, and a | 


| melon were dispatched. 


That people can live without fruit, or | 
with very little, and that of an indiffer- | 
ent quality, it is true, but I do not call it | 
living in the full sense of the word. | 

God gave us these useful and excellent | 
gifts for our pleasure and benefit, and | 


| Why not have them? Although we are | 
going ahead in this State, we are far be- | 
| hind others. 

In the reports received from other 


| States, I find an occasional address that 
|is worth more alone, than many a book 
that has been printed. One of these [| 
will copy and give for our readers, and | 
am sure that all will see the sound doc- | 
trine and force of his argument. Will 
only take a part of it, us it would be too 
Inegthy. 


Tuat BiG PERSIMMON TREE.— 
Several have inquired about the suc- 
cess of the large tree we transplanted | 
this spring. Up to this time, June 19th, | 
it has not yet put out a leaf, but the 
twigs are not yet shriveled, so there is 
still some chance for it yet. One fortu- 
nate thing is, 1 have young trees of it 
growing. 

Sept. 30th. The big tree is dead. 


THE PANsy.—About the Ist of March 
I sowed a packet of seed in a pan and 
plunged it into the hot bed, and when 
Jarge enough to set out, my wife and 
daughters took them in hand, planting 
them in a circular bed in the angle of the 
house and kitchen, where they are shaded 
| from the sun at noon for a few hours. 
The little girl drove small 
| around the bed to keep the earth up, but 
| this did not answer the purpose, so I got 
ej}an old wagon tire, and, to my satisfac- 
| tion, it he uppened to fit exactly. I call 
| the bed the Lron Bound Beauty, for such 
itis. There are twenty-five plants, and 
I counted sixty flowers open at one time, 
of as brilliant colors and fine forms as I 
ever saw. ‘They all face the north, and 
when one passes them they seem to look 
jin your face.- Lots of folks say they 
never saw so fine a display of this little 
|favorite. The package of seed cost 25 
|} cents, and but little trouble. In all my 
horticultural and floral operations, this 
| is the first lot of them I ever raised. 

We will save seed of the best. In fact 

| they are all fine. 


How TO MANAGE AN OLD STRAW- 
BERRY BED.—Just now we are cleaning 
between the rows, and laying all the 
runners between two rows, (we always 
plant two of a kind beside each other) 
and keep the alternate space clean as a 
walk. In the spaces for runners they are 
to be left to run at liberty to make plants. 
When the bed is old we treat in like 
manner, except that in that case we will 
leave only about two or three new plants 
to run, keeping all the rest off, and in the 
fall dig the old plants under. Of course 
the runners left should be kept in a kind 
of row. 

If, however, you want plants to set out, 
you can let them run, and they will 
cover the ground by fall, if a good sea- 
son, and can be thinned out in the spring, 
but you will not get as fine fruit as if 
only a few new plants are allowed to set. 

The Vick is an excellent fertilizer for 
Crescent, and the two will give as much 
fair-sized fruit as any other two kinds 
you can plant. Wilson is not worth its 
room with me. Downing first rate, 
Sucker has not yet fruited here, but the 
plant looks well. There is no better 
time to apply manure than just as win- 
ter sets in. The winter rains and snows 
will carry the substance into the ground, 
and leave a nice mulchirg for the plants 
and keep the fruit clean. I mean straw 
manure from the barnyard, if fine 
manure of any kind spread it on any 
time this summer, even before digging 
up, the rows for the runner to start 

When dressing up the old plants to 
start their running, take all the dead 
leaves off and carry them off the ground. 

Just now, when the strawberries are 
about gone, we find as many as eight 
splendid berries on one Vick plant, and 
some are in blossom yet. Jersey Queen 
is also giving us some excellent berries 
yet. 


In the article on strawberries last 
week, I gave simple facts, yet will not 
be guided entirely by this season’s ex- 
perience. 

For instance, Pippen and O. I. Clad 
which did poorly, receiving the best care 
for next season. Perhaps they may do 
well then and some of these that did so 
well this season may not beso good 
next. 

This shows the importance of having a 
variety. 

In some future article I will tell how 
many strawberries a common family can 
use, so that a new planter will know how 
many plants he will need. 

A plantation set out any time before 
the middle of September will yield a 
splendid crop of fruit next season. But 
to have that he must set out good plants 
and not such trash as some send out at 
$2 per 1000, for such are not worth 
planting. [have before now got a lot 
of plants at high figures, that were just 
about like the ones we threw away. A 
man’s time must be worth but little if he 
will take up 1000 good strawberry plants, 
dress them properly, and pack them for 
less than $1.50. 

And it is usually where beds are 
crowded and they would be (and should 
be) that these cheap onesare offered. 

S. MILLER. 





Bluffton, Mo. 





The Niagara Grape. 


We are in receipt of a basket of Niagara 
grapes from the well known grape propa- 
gator, T. S. Hubbard, of Fredonia, N. Y., 
who has been appointed by the owners 
their general agent for the introduction 
of the Niagara. The grapesin bunch and | 
berry, as Well as in quality, are as near | 
perfection as we expect to see them for 
sometime to come. 

Mr. Hubbard writes us as follows: 
We send you a basket of Niagara grapes 
grown by Jonas Martin of Brocton, N. 
Y., where, during the past four years, 
over two hundred acres of this variety 
have been planted. 

Mr. Martin has 47 acres of them 10x10 
feet apart, and given ordinary vineyard 
culture. The vines on which these 





| uniform 
weighed a pound each. 
| old vine produced eighty-eight clusters, 


| Others think 
| than the Concord. 


stakes | 


grapes grew are four years old, and pro- 


| duced this season from 20 to 40 lbs. per 
|vine. The clusters average nearly one- 


half pound each, and are of large and 
size. Several single clusters 
One four-year- 


which weighed exactly forty pounds, 
and notwithstanding this extraordinary 
yield, the fruit all ripened, and was 
| picked at one picking less than a week 
after the first fruit in the vineyard was 
ripe, and before Concords were one-third 
of them picked. I think the Niagara will 
succeed as universally as the Concord. 
It is a trifle earlier—is more vigorous in 
growth, is equally healthy and hardy, 
and produces from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. more fruit. ‘The skin is more 
firm, making it a much better keeper and 
shipper than Concord. In quality, many 
good judges pronounce it very fine, while 
it but little, if any, better 
We think it would 
generally be called better. 

All agents who have authority to sell 
| the Niagara, will hold a certifleate given 
under the corporate seal of the Niagar a 
White Grape Company. ‘To every vine 
sent out will be attached a small metal 
seal, on which will be stamped the trade 
mark, N. Y. G. C.,a fac simile of which is 
| Shown on the certificate of agency. ‘This 
will effectually protect at least all who 
read the newspapers, from being swin- 
dled with spurious vines. 

: Yours, 
T. S. HUBBARD. 


Mr. N. H. Albaugh, the well known | 
nurseryman, says the following varieties 
of apples have proved 
ami (Ohio) Valley 
Summer—Red Astrachan, Duchess, 
Tetofski, Madame Lewis, Yellow Trans- | 
parent. 

Autumn—Alexander, Fall Orange, 
Haas, Powell Beauty, St. Lawrence. 
Winter—Bethel, Ben Davis (half hardy) | 
Flory, Mann, Pewaukee, McIntosh Red, 
MecMahan’s White, Setter’s Red, Tal- | 
man’s Sweet, Walbridge, We ealthy, Wolf | 
River; also Whitney Number 20, 
scendent, Hyslop and other Siberian ap- 


hardy in the Mi- | 


ples. A.full description of the above 
varieties is found in all leading nursery- | 
men’s catalogues. 





A Noted Apiarist and Orchardist 
souri. 


—-Three miles west of Waverly, 


tilled farm owned by H. 8. Vananglen, a 


Jerseyan, who emigrated to this State in 
1840, He is not only a successful or- 


chardist, but a noted apiarist, and now 
has upwards of 100 hives of bees; he 
states that this season has been very un- 
favorable for the production of honey. 
| Two years ago he sold $1,200 worth of 
honey, and now has nearly a wagon load 
stored in pound boxes ready for market. 
Mr. V. bas two remarkably nice apple 
orchards, both belted by a handsome 
linden grove. The model and youngest 
orchard consists of 450 trees of the Ben 

| Davis variety. They are now six years | 
\ old, bearing, and have never been | 
trimmed, save among the branches to 
admit light, air and sunshine, three | 
things essential to the production of a 
fine quality of fruit. The trees are re- 
markable for their uniformity of shape 
and size. 





ground shaded nicely. That destructive 
enemy does not now assail his trees. 

His largest and oldest orchard is com- 
posed of 1,: 


with fruit. 


was barren. 


grower has erected a building and re- 
into it, and willsoon have 
of dried fruit for the market. It is said | 
there is no rose without some thorns, and 
that seems to be true in his ¢ 


to be hauled that distance over a very | 
poor wagon road, and before he gets | 
done hauling it his patience and perse- 
verance will be thoroughly tested.—Ex. 





Ripening and Marketing Pears. 


A pear grower says buyers of fine 
fruits are always willing to pay roundly 
for appearance. Growers who realize 
this fact make the quickest sales and 
highest profits. By care in handling 
and shipping, we frequently get double 
for our pears,in the Philadelphia mar- 
kets, than do neighboring growers 
whose fruit is nearly or quite as fine as 
ours, but is not shipped in good condi- 
tion or style. Assoon as the pears will 
leave the stem readily, which is before 
they are in eating condition, we carefully 
pick them by hand, generally in the af- 
ternoon when foliage and fruit are dry. 
The pears are then (as carefully as eggs) 
taken to an upstairs room, used during 
the season as a fruit room, which is cool 
and free from dampness, and heavy 
curtains are hung up—heavy hardware 
paper is cheap, and good for the purpose 
—to exclude the light. Cn the floor we 
spread heavy, cheap army blankets, sin- 
gle thickness. On these are laid the 
pears, as closely together as possible 
without touching each other, and then 
covered with other blankets. In one to 
three or four days, according to ripeness 
when picked the pears commence to 
color finely. As fast as they are colored 
properly, they are sorted, packed and 
shipped. Every time the pears are gone 
over, the specked or decayed ones should 
be taken out, those which are fit being 
used in the house. As soon as they 
commence to color they .should be er 
amined daily. By handling carefully 
all times the pears will stand up well fe 
quite a long while after shipping, as 
there is then little danger of rotting from 
bad handling. Inexperienced folk are 
surprised at the wonderful change which 
a short time will make on pears treated 
as above, anditisin this way that the 
magnificently colored fruits seen in the 
fruiter’s windows are produced. 

It is quite an art topack fine fruit, es- 
pecially pears, so they will catch the eye 
and the dollars of consumers, and it re- 
quires practice. We ship extra quality 
pears, in 60-quart strawberry chests. 
having 4 trays (2 tiers of 2 each) with 1-2 
inch cleats on “the bottom of the top | 
trays, so they will not injure the fruit | 
below. Each chest holds about 3 peach | 
| baskets. 
| by hand, the top layer having the best 
colored side uppermost. Each tray is 

lined and the fruit covered with white 
paper. 
trast. 





The name of each variety (never 


* | 
cel tly introduced two steam evaporators 
alarge amount | 


This shows off the fruit by con- | 


ehest for pears so 
have sold ten times as many. 
ties 


shipped, and could 
The varie- 

Sartlett, 
ete. 


most sought after are 
Duchess, Onondaga, Sheldon, 


Picking and Keeping Apples. 


The profit to be derived from growing 


winter apples depends much upon how 


they 


are gathered, preserved and sold. 


For a greater part of the apple produc- 


ing country 
would 
prices would be 


it was expected that this 
be a bearing year, and that the 
low, but the severe late 


frost of May destroyed the bloom oyer 
so wide a territory that the prospect now 
is quite favorable to remunerative prices 


for all the fine winter fruit that will be 
carefully picked and properly put up 
for market. The cold snap was so ex- 


Tran- | 





tensive 


throughout the country, and yet 


the frost skipped so many orchards, that 


it looks as if the bearing year 
would be so divided 
to give 
for 


for apples 
the orchards as 
growers a more unitorm market 
some years to come. The trees in 
many localities are loaded with ali they 


on 


can bear, and the weather has been fa- 


vorable 


to continuous growth, so that 


the fruit will be comparatively large and 


sound. 


|late sorts. 


|money from the crop at all 


Over other large sections where 
apples are usually abundant there will 
not be a bushel of good apples to the 
acre, the frost having killed the bloom 
almost entirely, and what was left by 
the frost has since been destroyed by 
insects. In some localities where the 


|crop is abundant, the apple maggot has 
| iner 


eased to such an extent as to render 
much of the early fruit worthless, and 
also the sweet or table varieties of the | 
Where one finds his apples 
are infected badly with the maggot, he 
may as well give up all hopes of a sat- 
isfactory sale, or indeed of making any 
for some 
more is learned | 


years to come, or until 


| of the habits of the insect and of methods | 
| for destroying it. 


The requisites for keeping apples sound 
| through the winter are careful picking, 
| careful handling and cold storage. A 
bruised apple will surely rotin a very | 
short time when placed in a tempera- 
ture favorable to the ripening process. 
A perfectly sound apple in a clean, damp 


i room where itis almost cold enough to 


| 


in La- | 


fayette county, Mo., is located a well | 
| trees. 


| the 


pre will keep sound till the “next 
| yea "s crop begins to grow. If one has 
a pd cold cellar, where the tempera- 
ture can be controlled, it will pay to store 
the crop for late market, but if no such 
convenience is within reach the crop 
had better be sold a3 picked from the 
But however sold, they 
be picked and handled with as much 
care as one Would handle eggs. Our 
own method has been to take a long 
spring wagon to the orchard, and as 
many bushel baskets as it will carry 
when filled; then pick the apples from 
trees into small hand baskets that 


; will hold a peck and a half, or there- 


| these by careful pouring, 


| ing, 


| ried to the cellar without transfer. 
|less the fruit is handled 
The ground is sown to buck- | better it will keep. 
wheat, and that furnishes food for bis|be taken, if anything but new barrels 
bees, and also he asserts, serves as a pro-| are used, that they are perfectly sweet 
phylactic for the borer, as it keeps the| and clean. 


| rieties like the Roxbury russet. Per- | 
may be headed up 
| tight after they have remained in the | 


| bushel boxes very ¢onvenient for stor- | 
case, as he ing and marketing the « 
has a superabundance of aice fruit, but | right size to hold a heaping bushel when 
unfortunately is located ten miles from a | level 

railway, and his barrels and fruit have | up in bins in the Cellar as high as econ- 


200 bearing trees, and this | placed in a damp ceilar. 
season every tree in it is he: ivily laden | if used at all, 
The writer has visited many | washed and dried before using. 
celebrated orchards in various parts of | | in store must not be exposed ‘to currents 
our country, but never beheld one before | of dry air, as this will wilt the fruit, es- 
in which there was not a single tree that | pecially the porous, rough skinned va- 


This extensive and successful fruit | fectly sound apples 








| 


The pears are carefully laid in | 


mix varieties) is written plainly on each | 


tray, onthe marginal paper. The trays 
are packed a little more than even full, 
| So the lid of the chest’ when closed will 


| firmly press on them without —eent: 
| and prevent rolling. The chests are 





| to $4. bushel. 


| locked and consigned to some reapentl> 


;ble commission man, who _ returns 
| the empty chests and trays. We have 
jfrequently received $S to $10 per 


abouts, baskets from 
for apples may 
ges, without bruis- 
they cannot fall. 
When the baskets are all full the wagon 
is driven to the store room, where they 
|are emptied into bins by careful pour- 
jing. If barrels can be procured, 
apples may be placed in these direct 
|from the small hand baskets, and car- 
The 
of course the 
Special pains must 


and fill the large 
be poured, as may eggs 
if held back so 


Old flour barrels that have 
flour sticking to the sides of the staves 
will not keep fruit sound, but will give | 
lit a mouldy or musty taste as soon as 
Old barrels, 

reg nd 
Apt dles 


should be 


barrels a few days. 
Growers who sell their crop in city or 
village markets near home find square 


crop. 


full, they may be filled and piled 
venient. To give thema little air, thin 
strips of wood may be nailed upon two | 
edges of the boxes to keep them slightly 
apart. Store the different varieties by | 
themselves, and in such order thac the 
earlier sorts may be reached when ready | 
for market. Apples keep best in a deep 
cellar that is not easily 
ges in outside temperature. 
doors and windows are useful 
abling one to more thoroughly control 
the temperature, particularly in spring 
when the weather begins to grow warm. 
In winter the windows should be open 
enough to bring the temperature down 
very near to the freezing point. Aftera 
room is thoroughly cooled down to the 
proper temperature, keep it so by shut- 
ting out the outside air. Double doors will 
allow one to dothis. Inthe winter, open 
the cellar to air it, or to take out fruit 
only when the weather is as cold as 
is desirable to keep the air of the cellar. 
3y observing these rules some of our 
apple growers are successful in keeping 
winter apples about two months later 
in spring than their more careless neigh- 
bors, and they get adollar or more per 
barrel for their extra pains above the 
price received by their neighbors. 
There isa prospect of a good shipping 
demand for apples this year, but unless 
one understands putting up fruit for an 
ocean voyage he may as well let those 
of more experience take the risks.—N. 
Farmer. 


Double 





New Method of Preserving Grapes. 


—A Paris horticultaral journal gives 
new process for preserving grapes tresh 
for several months, that is worth trying. 
It is an improvement on the process now 
t| extensively employed in France, by 
which the stems are immersed in bottles 
of water to prevent shriveling. The in- 
ventor of the process is a nurseryman of 
Villiers. He describes it as follows: 
** Toward the end of October I cut the 


shoot with the clusters attached, sharpen | 


the lower end to a point, and stick it into 
a potato. Ispread the bunches out on 


straw or dry hay, so that they shall not | 
Thus prepared, these | 


touch each other. 
shoots keep quite as well as if the shoots 


with the bunches attached were inserted | 
It is prob- | 


in bottles filled with water.” 
ably essential that the grapes be placed 
in a dry, cool room. 





CRANBERRIES.—Wisconsin is the lead- 


ing cranberry State. Michigan is sec- 
ond. ‘The average yield of a marsh is 
150 to 200 bushels to the acre. Tne 
picking season lasts two weeks,and three 
bushels is a good day’s work. Seventy- 
five cents a bushel is the picker’s pay. 


‘he Wisconsin crop is nearly all shipped | 


to Chicago commission houses, at $2.75 
A well-managed marsh 


containing 400 acres of vines will yield | 


about $50,000, and with a very large 
cropthe sum can be nearly doubled. 


The entire crop of the United States is | 
consumed at home. Englishmen don’t 
take kindly to the fruit, and a ship load | 


sent to London a few years ago could | 


| not be sold for the cost of carrying. 


,ences are reported. 


should | 


the | 


If of the} 


affected by chan- | 


in en-| 


it | 


Horticultural Notes. 


—Perhaps the largest prune orchard 


in the world is situated one mile south 
from Saratoga, Cal., and contains 16,000 
trees. It was recently sold for $71,000. 


It is situated on a gentle slope from the 
foot of the mountain to the Los 
road,* and can be taken in at a glance. 
Near by the famous Rice orchard, 
containing fruit and nut trees of almost 
every known variety; also the O’Banion 


Gato 


is 


& Kent orchard of eighty acres, for 
which $110,000 advance has been offer- | 


ed and refused.—Luverne Union, ¢ 

Much has been said 
hardiness of the 
maples, and many 


‘al, 

to,the 
beautiful Japane se 
conflicting experi- 
The following from 
W. Falconer in the Gardeners’ Mont lily 
refers to their hardiness and cultivation 
in New England: ‘Shelter, both in 
Summer and Winter, has much to do 
with their successful cultivation. They 
will thrive on sandy or loamy soils. 
Most of the tiner and more delicately- 
colored varieties are generally increas- 
ed by grafting, and any of them by layer- 
ing. I ‘have raised excellent plants trom 
layers left till the second year before 
disconnecting them from the parent.” 


in re g 


The following figures for 
the amount of hay in stack or 
be found sufficiently correct 
mining yield of hay, or amount of hay, 
or amount of feed in store. In stack, 
timothy after ten day's settling 600 cubic 
feet, clover 700 feet and prairie hay 550 
feetto the ton. After thoroughly set- 
tling 500 cubic feet will contain a ton of 
timothy hay, 550 feet a ton of clover hay, 
and 450, feet aton of prairie hay. To 
get at the dimensions, multiply the aver- 
age length of stack by average width, and 
this product by average height, dividing 
the last product by the figures given 
above gives the number of tons con- 
| tained ia the stack or mow. 


estimating 
mow will 
for deter- 


The first picking of apples is usually 
| the best, and ought to be laid aside for | 
| Winter use, The second gathering—for | 
|apples are rarely twice hand picked— | 
|should be sorted out, the least injured | 
| ones laid aside and then preserved, and 
those most injured used at once. When | 
|cider is made at home the same rules 
hold good. Work up those apples that | 
|look least likely to keep. As we are | 


anxious to relieve the over-tasked house- | 
wife, we strongly impress on all persons | 
that they should secure a large propor- | 
| tion of their fruit safe for winter con- | 
sumption, and that ina state of nature, 

| without giving their wives the trouble of | 


canning such large quantities as are; 
usually put up in American country 
homes. ‘The care needed for apples is 


doubly necessary for pears, as they are 
more juicy and less liable to resist the 
rough handling or an uneven temperc- 


ture. When fruits are first gathered, 
they, as it is technically expressed, 


sweat—that is, they exude their super- 
abundant moisture. If this moisture be 
carefully removed twice, and the fruit 
| neatly wrapped in paper, then stored in 
jan atmosphere that is uniform and | 
| moderate, it will keep with ease far into | 
the next year. It is also necessary from 
week to week to enter the fruit room— | 
which should not be allowed to become 
damp on any account, as damp speedily | 
destroys vegetable matter—and looks 

| over the rows of fruit. This can be done | 
by taking up a pear or apple here and 
| there at regular intervals and examining 
its state, and then replacing it if all is 
| found safe, rejecting it if itis found un- 
| sound. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“SEEDS! © Blue Grass, . Seeiee, Cow. Peas 
s Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 
| lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Sheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE Belleville Lils. 
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ALL OTHER MEDI- } 
CINES FAIL, as it 
acts DIRECTLY 


‘ and hun- 
ee (Shareds have 


| and AT ONCE on been cured 
| the KIDNEYS, by it when 
| LIVER and BOW- physicians and 


friends had | 
Egiven them up } 
o die. | 


IT IS BOTH A “SAFE CURE” 
and a “ SPECIFIC.” 


it CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder and Urinary Organs; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright’s 
Disease, Nervous Diseases, Exces- 
ses, Female Weaknesses, 
Jaundice, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Piles, Pains in the 
Bae Loins, or Side, Retention or 
on-Retention of Jrine. 


$1.25 AT DRUGGISTS, 


23° TAKE NO OTHER. “@@ 


Send for Illustrated oa of Solid Tes- 
timonials of Absolute Cur 


HUNT’S REMEDY co., 


6 Providence, R. I. 
ASTHM Smithnight’ s Asthma and Hay | 
Fever Remedy. Sold under pos- 


tive guarantee. Sa ’ | 


ELS, restoring 
them to a healthy 

















ample Free 
= SMITHNIGHT, C leveland, Ohio 


|W ANT E D. Ladies and Gentlemen in town 

or country, distance no objection, 

} can have steady wor rk at theirown homes all the year 

7h eta an de as Ba e from $10 to $15 per week. No 

ivas ork sent by mail. Address, OAK | 
IA N D M ANt fe G CO., Box 5222, Boston, Mass. 


GRAPES 


BONE MEAL 


| of Fruits. 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 
AYER’S. Sarsaparilla is a medicine that, 


during nearly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, has proved its effi- 
cacy as the be st blood alterative known 

¢ to medical science. 
(extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA the root of the 


genuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
base, and its powers are enhanced oy 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
lron, and other potent ingredients. 
your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
TH leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHLY effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


Vital organs. 
RELIABL witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remedy. 
BLOOD | that is corrupted through dis- 
ase iy made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious eases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price 1; 


IS 


Sold by all druggists : 
six bottles for 35. 


ASRANDD 





TWARSIGN. 


And Undisputed in the BROAD GLAIM ot being tne 
VERY BEST OPERATING, 


QUICKEST SELLING AND | 


MOST PERPECT COOKING mm § 


Ever offered to the public. 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
612 te 618 Main St., St. Louis. 


Warranted true to 


new vurietie. At dozen rates, free 

Special attention called to 
Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address, 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 

Peeseniastinnt Jetferson county, Mo. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


200,000 medium size at $4.00 per thousand, 


Will also have 300,000 Apple Grafts, first class 


to offer at $4.00 per thousand, 
Place your orders early for grafts. 
. B. SPAULDING & CO 
Springheld Nurseries, 
Springfield, 111. 





Established 1866. 


P.M. KHILY &CoO., 


Commission Merehants, 


916 IN. Third St., ST. LOUIS 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 


We offer to pew 16 years experience 
ne best location in the city 


promptness, and t 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 


PLANTS of Best Quality. 
name 
Lowest Prices, and Lar- 
gest Assortment of old and 
by mail. 
Promising 








| Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO %0 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
Once Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 9 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street, : St. Louis, Mo 





TAREE GREAT CITIES he WEST 





* LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON R.R. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE FROM ST. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 


Kansas, Colorado, New, Mexico, Mexico, 
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TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS 


Van Eps’ Patent Window Flower Pot Shelves 


and Brackets at special low rates. 
trated price list address, 
HJR. ‘VAN EPS, Peoria, Ll. 
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VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full trentise on impro 
methods, yields, profits, ben 
and general statistics, FREE. 


AMFRICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


Box H WAYNESBORO, PA. 











Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked onrough, sony 

ound without any danger of breakin 

or circulars H.P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 
H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis.3 
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Stark Nurseries. 


Established 1835, 300 acr 
id Shrubs, yergree 
ss Stock sok 


The oldest inthe West. 
Ornamental Tree 
Nothing but Strictly First 
sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and upws 
Boox of Instructions on Traasplanting z 
Descriptive Catalogue, New edition, 12 cents. 
Address, 


















at retail, 
Evervthing true to name and exactly as represented.— 
id Management of Trees, ete., free to our customers. 


es. Propagate all the best old and new varieties 
ns, e te ., adapted for our Western soil and climate.— 
and all that dies replaced at Half Price. Smaller 
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highest possible recommendation of its value 
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THE annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture twill take 
place at Columbia on Nov. 5th. May we 
not suggest that they take steps to con- 
tinue what has been so well begun, the 
‘Farmers Institutes.’’ And it is safely 
in order to also suggest another name 
forsuch meetings, not perhaps more 
comprehensive, but more comprehen- 
sible. Whocan suggest a better name? 


On our first page we present a valu- 
able letter from Prof. J. W. Sanborn, 
Dean of the Agricultural|College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., on the ‘‘Literature of Husban- 
dry.”” We commend it tothe careful 
consideration of our readers in the hope 
that it may prove suggestive of what 
— to be undertaken by them, both 
old and young, during the leisure sea- 
son of winter now rapidly approaching. 
The next subject for consideration is the 
books and papers necessary for the devel- 
opement of mind as well as brawn at 
the plow. ° 








WE regret farmers do not sow more 
rye. It makes the best winter pasture. 
If not wanted for pasture it can be turned 
under in spring, and makes an excellent 
green manure, increasing largely the 
Sy my of corn, potatoes and other crops. 

t isa valuable protection to the soil in 
winter, preventing the washing away 
of the surface, or the blowing away of 
the light dry soil by the strong winds. 
It ought to be sown in corn fields, and 
in any ground thata crop has been taken 
from, if it isto beagain plowed in spring. 
We have been ra sing it for the last 
thirty years, and consider no crop pays 
better, as it furnishes excellent pasture, 
and by turning under in spring, keeps 
the soil in the best condition. 





As an indication of the value of the 
RURAL WORLD as an advertising medi- 
um, the ae may be of interest. 
‘Enclosed please find cheque for amount 
of bill. I find that Ihave received more 
benefit from advertising in your paper 
than from all other mediums five times 
over,so faras those interested in sugar 
culture are concerned. As this filter 
(Maignens) js equally valuable in filter- 
ing cider, and as I apprehend many of 
your readers are interested in that in- 
dustry as well,I wish you to continue 
the advertisement. I can give the best 
of references in your state and city. 

O. F. Boomer.” 

Boston. 

This has reference to the Filter ad- 
vertised on the last page of this paper, 
and those interested Should write him 
for full particulars. 





THERE are indications that the low 
prices of wheat will lead to an enlarged 
feeding of this grain to stock in Eug- 
land. The Mark Lane Express says: 
“If a quarter of wheat weighing 63 Ibs. 
to the bushel come to be worth no more 
than 30s—and as it is selling for 32s in 
London, it cannot be worth much more 
than 30s on the farm—it will be easy to 
show that it is by far a cheaper feeding 
stuff, relatively to its value, than either 
maize or cake. At the price and weight 
named above, a ton of wheat would sell 
at £613s 4d; maize at 26s per 480 Ibs., 
the lowest price itcan be got home for, 
costs £6 1s 4d a ten; and undecorticat- 
ed cotton cake costs at least £6 at home. 
Decorticated cotton cake was quoted last 
week’ at £7 5s to £7 10s in London, and 
lineogt cake, also in London, at £8 8s to 

| 8.’ 


AS we go to press this Tuesday night, 
the great St. Louis Fair jis in full blast. 
Probably never before was the number 
of people in thecity greater than to-day. 
They are on the streets, at the Exposition 
and on the Fair Grounds, in almost 
countless thousands. The weather is all 
that could be desired, the rains of the 
previous week having thoroughly laid 
the dust and cooled the atmosphere, and 
the bright suns of Monday and to-day 
afford that genial warmth so desirable 
to those on pleasure bent. We miss the 
various breeds and herds of cattle very 
much, but this apart, the Fairis all that 
san be desired, whilst the best Exposition 
on the continent is in full operation, and 
thousands are flocking to it, and only 
complain that they have not the time to 
see al] that is entertaining and delightful 
in less than from twoto three days. At 
night the streets are illuminated as 
streets never were outside of St. Louis, 
and strangers from all the country round 
are enjoying themselves to the very 
utmost. 


Hon. HrRAM SMITH, Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., has a dairy student in the person of 
Prof. J. W. Harvey, a graduate of the 
Mississippi Agc«istvral College. It is 
understood that the Professor will re- 
turn to the college and devote a part of 
his time to giving practical instructions 
in dairying.—The Dairyman. 

So it seems the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Collegethas sent its young man to 
Wisconsin to learn how to conduct a 
dairy farm and put him under the tutor- 
ship of Hiram Smith, one of the most ac- 
complished dairymen of the north-west. 
We are always gratified to see those in- 
terested in dairy matters doa sensible 
thing, and itis particularly a good sign 
to see the men of a new district going 
to work in the right way to get proper 
information on the subject. If this young 
man can take back to Mississippi a pro- 
per appreciation of the snap and vim of 
the men of Wisconsin, and instil some 
of it into those who have to care for the 
cows in his State, he will far more than 
repay the cost Of his education. There is 
plenty of gees material in his State if it 
can only brought into cultivation.— 
American Dairyman. 

The Editor of the RURAL Wor LD de- 
livered the annual address at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Mississippi 
Agricultural College, and while visiting 
that institution was pleased to see the 

pat interest taken by the Board of 

‘rustees and the faculty in the dairy in- 
dustry. He was asked wherea young 
man, could be best taught dairying prac- 
tically and theoretically, and he recom- 
mended Hon. Hiram Smith, and a gradu- 
ate of the college was sent to him at his 
suggestion, and hereafter butter and 








cheese making will be taught by a com- 
petent. Professor atthe Mississippi Agri- 
This is‘a progressive 


cultural College. 


and is doing a grand work for them. 





Yorker says: ‘There is a way by 


interference. 
three words—kill the dogs. Then they 


ers otherwise. The cost of keeping 

levied in the State. One dog ina hun- 

dred may be of some use; but the dan- 

ger outweighs that many fold. Kill the 
ogs.”” 





By his will Abram Renick provides 
first for the payment ot all his just debts 
and that he be decently interred. To 
Julia Ann Magee he leaves 200 acres of 
land with the improvements, naming the 
boundaries, being the farm and home he 
occupied before moving to Sycamore, the 
residence purchased from B. F. Van- 
meter, also $800 per annum chargeable 
on each of the 600 acres of land left to 
his four grand-nephews (i. e. $200 to 
each) Morris, Scott, Abram and Brink, 
sons of Henry Renick which she is to 
enjoy during her life. At her death the 
2 acres reverts to the above named 
grand nephews. He leaves to the grand- 
nephews above named, six hundred 
acres of land each, as mentioned, the 
same to be held in trust by them for 
their children and in the event of one 
dying childless the property to be 
divided between those who remain in 
trust as stated. 

To his grand-niece, Anne Elizabeth 
Renick, eldest daughter of Wm. Henry 
Renick, he bequeaths fifty shares of stock 
of the Agricultural Bank of Paris, Ky. 
To his grand-nephew, Abram Renick, he 
leaves twenty-five head of the first 
choice of his well-known herd of Rose 
of Sharon cattle, after that Miss Magee 
takes choice of four of the 1emainder, 


institution and has the welfare of the | loading rifle from above as the poor 
farmers of the South very much at heart | brutes gazing up into his face dumbly 
| plead for mercy—all seem brutalizing or 
| narrowing, or both. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New 


Even the old bell-ox,that has for years 


I é | been leading into the long row of single 
which the wool-growers of Ohio can pro- | death pens, tens of 
tect themselves without Congressional | his fellows chews his cud in stolid indif- 
I will tell it to them in| ference as he leads each fresh gang—a 
3 | hardened, conscience-seared old sinner; 
can raise wool ata profit without pro-/| a very Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold 
tection; and besides, they will be gain- | to his kind, with not conscience enough 
) ise. | left to go away and hang himseif. 

dogs in Ohio is more than all the taxes | 


thousands of 


There isa kind of sacredness in the 


| life of even brutes that seems to make 
| the constant destruction of it, as the cut- 


ting and maiming of the bodies from 


| which it has just fled, to have a brutal- 
| izing effect. 


Now fathers or mothers 
here before me, for how much per day 
would you consent to take your only sof 
from the tending of fruits and flowers, or 
sheep or cattle, and put him at this 
work? Very few I will venture to say. 
{I for one (S. M.) would be shocked at 
the very idea. | 

The more association I have with men 
of our class, the more sutisfied am I 
that they are of the most refined in nearly 
all cases.”’ 





From Fort Davis, Texas, we have a 
letter complimenting the RURAL WORLD 
on the attention it is directing to the 
Angora goat industry, The writer closes 
by saying ‘I trust that the time is not 
far distant when you will find it to the 
advantage of your paper and the indus- 
trial world to visit and report on the sec- 
tions of this country adapted to that in- 
dustry.”’ This, we hope to do in the 
immediate future and in the meantime 
will be glad to hear what the Angora men 
bave to say. 





—“TT is pony | to see how many 
newspapers are being caught by adver- 
tisements sent out from various parts of 
Ohio but mailed at that den of frauds 
and humbugs, New Concord. These 





the remainder to be divided among the 
aforementioned grand-nephews. 
The will was dated March 2, 1878, and 
was witnessed by Ben F. Vanmeter and 
M. Vanmeter, Ben F being named as 
sole executor. | 
Miss Magee (Aunt Julia) died within a | 
month of the old gentleman; he died | 
Aug. 29, and she at 3 o’clock of the| 
morning of Sept. 24, 1884. 





ANOTHER BUG-BEAR. 


In the Globe-Democrat of Saturday 
last appeared the following telegram 
from Beallsville, O: 


‘For the past ten days a strange and 
fatal disease has afflicted cattle in several 
portions of Belmont county. The dis- 
ease killed in from one to two hours, and 
what was still greater wonder rarely af- 
fected any stock but cows. No explana- 
tion could be given. The brutes had all 
the symptoms of mineral poisoning. Yes- 
terday morning John R. Switzer, a dairy- 
man, fed his seventeen Jersey and Dur- 
ham cows bundles of dried sorghum 
blades. In an hour fifteen were dead. 
This led to examination and experiment, 
and it was found that sorghum blades 
were the cause of the disease. The long 
drouth has driedup all grass, and the 
corn fodder is not yet ready to feed. In 
this ae many farmers prepared 
sqrghum leaves for food for their milch 
cows. This explains why they almost 
exclusively were attacked. Switzer’s 
loss is $1,200. The loss in the county 
from this source is estimated at from 
$5,000 to $7,000.”” 

The disease of the cattle alluded to 
above was due to some other cause than 
eating the blades of the sorghum plant. | 
We have used the blades of sorghum as | 
well as the stalks, at intervals, for the 
past twenty-five years with great bene- 
fit to tbe stock fed, rather than an injury 
to them. 

Thousands of the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD have likewise fed both the leaves 
and the stalks of sorghum to their cattle 
without injury to them. 

If the blades of sorghum are injurious 
to cattle then must the blades of corn be 
likewise injurious and we all know that 
such is not the case. 

We are sorry to see statements like the 
above spread broadcast over the land, 
because there is no foundation for them. 

It is possible that starving cattle might 
eat moulded or mildewed blades of sor- 
= in such quantity as to cause their 

eath, so might they eat moulded or 
mildewed blades of corn, or mouldy hay 
or even damaged corn itself in such 
quantity as to cause their death. 
Of course without being there to 
thoroughly investigate the matter we 
cannot assign the cause of this remark- 
able fatality, but we are positive that 
their death is not due totheir eating well 
cured blades of sorghum. 
We have fed cattle on them too long 
and with too good results to know that 
no such injurious effects could be pro- 
duced by them. 


THE REFINING INFLUENCE OF HORTI- 
CULTURE. 


In Mr. Miller’s correspondence in the 
Horticultural Department ot this issue, | 
the following communication is referred 
to: 

W.I. Chamberlain, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture of Ohio, 
after dwelling upon the different occu- 
pations and their influence on the mind 
and character, relates his visit 
to the great slaughter houses of Chicago. 
‘-Here are great droves of swine driven 
up a long inclined bridge to the third story 
of a great packing house. 

This bridge is to them the bridge of 
sighs in Venice, a bridge of death in 
Chicago. And the poor brutes seem al- 
most conscious of it, and asthe boys 
with grimy faces and hideous grins and 
awful oaths and long, black snake 
whips, with evident relish mercilessly 
lash them on, the hogs rend the air with 
piercing screams, and huddle together 
and press on ascore or more ata time 
into each pen of death. 

And here these boys of fifteen, lookin 
like ghosts or imps ofthe pit infernal, 
rush in among the hogs, fasten the 
clamps to one hind leg, and as the hog 
is jerked towards the skies these imps 
shout, ‘‘Go up old bald head!’ as im- 
piously as the forty of old, 
whom the two she bears from the wood 
rent in pieces. 

These boys are falready fiendish in 
their cruelty. 

And all through this great Lage | 
house, where 3,500 men and boys fin 
daily employment beneath a single roof, 
from the blood bespattered man, that 
with his long knife and unerring aim, 
strikes to the seat of life, ‘‘sticking”’ a 
dozen or more hogs per minute, as they 
hang up by the hind legs before him, 
or the men that plunge them scarce 
dead into the great scalding water, or 
send them past the concentric paddle 
wheels of the steam scraping machines 
that take the hair off as if a dozen devil- 
fish were clawing at it; or the men that 
with ten deft strokes of the knife in as 
many seconds (actual time) take out the 
entrails and vitals; or the man_ that has 
the soft job of shooting all the beeves in 


| 











the single death pens, witha breach- 


same newspapers that lecture the honest 
granger about lightning rod and tree 
peddlers advertise free, one of the worst 
class of dead beats and humbugs, appar- 
ently not having the gumption to see 


| the difference between a communication 


and advertisement.” This, from our 
excellent contemporary, the Iowa 
Homestead, might as well have indicated 
what he referred to as one of the worst 
class of *‘dead beats and humbugs,”’ and 
have told right out that it was the ‘‘in- 
cubator’’ fraud. 








Gotes-Correspondence. 





—Messrs, L. Prang & Co., the Art Publishers 
of Boston, Mass., send us many samples of 
their Christmas and other chromo cards of 
new and beautiful designs by the best artists 
in this country or abroad. Readers of the 
RURAL WORLD are aware of the fact that 
they are the most artistic publishers in this 
country and that their publicatians are per- 
fect gems of art. 

Jean Robie, the Belgian flower painter, has 
a surprisingly versatile genius. He writesas 
easily as he paints, and portions of his 
travels in Ceylon and British India have been 
published in the “Independence Belge.” He 
is exceedingly able as a colorist, and his 
flower-pieces have an enduring charm, but 
are so subtilely rendered that theirreproduc- 
tion is extremely difficult. A very successful 
effort has recently been made to reproduce 
one of his latest works by color printing on 
satin. As a publication it is unfque and 
suitable either for an easel picture, panel 
decoration, or for framing. 

—Art students must be hard to please who 
cannot find some suitable model out of the 
variety of subjects given for their use every 
month in that helpful and practical magazine 
The Art Amateur. Among tne designs in the 
supplement sheets for October we find the 
Nasturtium decoratively arranged for a 
panel, the purple clematis, and simple de- 
signs—all these for china painters; gooseber- 
ries and currants, companion designs, with 
directions for their treatment in oils, water 
colors and mineral colors; a South Kensing- 
ton embroidery design for a chair-back; and 
there are designs for hammered metal-work, 
and two pages of beautiful Cupid designs by 
Boucher. George Parsons Lathrop has a 
capital articleon the Tile Club, illustrated by 
charcoal, pen and pencil sketches by Arthur 
Quartley, Elihu Vedder, E. A. Abbey, Sarony, 
Earl Shinn, Reinhartand Dielman. Theodore 
Child begins a series of illustrated articles on 
Artistic Bookbinding; Lavinia Kellogg a 
series of lessons on China Painting, and Clar- 
ence Cook and Roger Riordon continue their 
articles on the Modern Home, taking up 
“The Library,” this month. Price 35 cents. 
Montague Marks, publisher, 23 Union Square, 
New York. 


—There is much saidin the papers now-a- 
days about tariff, free trade, etc., andI,asa 
young man, a farmer by the way, and a gradu- 
ate of the State University, would like some 
information from you, an oldfriend (of my 
father’s) as to how this matter is to be regu- 
lated. I am not asking for political purposes 
but for my own information. 

You have said much in the RURAL Wor.LpD, 
for instance, in regard to the tariffon wool 
and the changes made in that tariff by the 
commission of 1883. Is it not evident to you 
that, that commission’s reports and the tariff 
based upon it was injurious to the American 
wool grower? 

Thatis a question that has given me con- 
siderable trouble and I am unable to finda 
proper solution to it because, from my 
teachings, I am given to understand that th e 
United States hulds intimate commercial re- 
lations with many other States producing 
commodities similar to our own; that they 
produce in part what they want, and in 
abundance what wefwant and vice versa, 
hence the abundance of the one supplies the 
wants ofthe other and the exchange isin 
value. 

* Now what troubles me is, and there is my 
point, if the United States puts a heavy tariff 

duty on the wools produced by other coun- 

tries, and those other countries put an equal- 
ly heavy tariffon our wheat wherein are we 
benefitted? If England, for instance, should 
exact of the wheat shipments from the United 
States a tariff of tencents a bushel what ef- 
fect would that have on prices in our markets 
and how would it balance the tariff on wools? 
--Young Farmer, Warrensburg, Mo. 

The questions here put involve interests 
that have been brought into the politics of 
to-day. In any other year, but that of a presi- 
dential election year, we might have attempt- 
ed to answer you, butin such years above all 
others we must decline to enter the arena of 
politics. As our readers well know we have 
very decided convictions onthis matter but 
the RURAL WORLD 1s not, and shall not be, 
their channelof communication. In it we are 
not/political and non-partisan. 





Alarming Weakness in Men. 


Without the least expense for medicai or 
other treatment, young, old or middle aged 
men who are weak, neryous and prostrated, 
from whatever cause, can be quickly and per- 
manently cured. Method of cure new, re- 
markable, simple and infallible, and approv- 
ed by the most intelligent patients and phy- 
sicians. The opportunity is one of a lifetime, 
and those interested are advised to apply at 
once, enclosing self-addressed stamped en- 
velop for all particulars, to Anti-Medical 
Bureau, 9 Dey Street, New York. 





The Cattle Dard. 


Oct. 20th, Northeastern Missouri Shorthorn 
breeders, Shorthorns at Mexico, Mo. 

Nov. 20th, J. C. Smith, Shorthorns National 
Stock Yards East St. Louis. 

Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle 
National Stock Yards East St. Louis. 

May 20th, 1885, Powells & Bennett, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Shorthorns. 

May 2ist, 1885, W. T. Hearne, Lees Sum- 
mit, Mo., Shorthorns. 





The pleuro-pneunonia so industriously an- 
nounced by the would be L ading Journals 
has even now about died out. 

Mr. Charles H. Hauck of 20 South Fifth St. 
St. Louis, advertises an A. J.C. C, heifer for 
sale at a bargain. See his advertisement. 





Mr. Billy “Goat” Potts thinks the St. Louis 
convention will be, or is indeed, afarce. How 
he will wish he had only thought and not said 
it, after the l7th Nov. 





But for the useless, unnecessary and un- 
called for excitement in regard to the cattle 
disease the Hamiltons sale would have 
realized from one hundred to three hundred 
dollars a head more than they did. 





The fat stock show will open at the Expo- 
sition building Chicago on Tuesday Nov. 11th 
and all who can ought to be there. No cat- 
tle feeder or breeder can afford to ignore the 
fat stock shows if it be possible to attend 
them. 





Wm. J. Miller of Turkey Hill Farm, Belle- 
ville, Ills., has from 20 to 30 very nice young 
Berkshire pigs for sale, and is offering 
them at from $10 to $20 per head according to 
age and quality. Thestock is thoroughbred 
but not eligible to entry in the record. Yet it 
is of first-class quality. 





Mr. L. E. Shattuck of Stanberry, Mo., writes 
us that he has about thirty-five extra good 
Merino rams for sale. They are one and two 
years old, of fine style, many ofthem good 
show sheep and will clip from 20 to 30 lbs. 
each, that he willsell now at from $15 to $35 
each. A good chance for any man that wants 
a few good ones cheap. , 





The sale of shorthorn cattle to come oft at 
Mexico, Mo., on the 20th Oct. ought to be re- 
membered and attended by every farmer 
within a radius of a hundred miles. Alot of 
nicely bred animals will be sold and will be 
just such stock as the farmers can afford to 
buy. Send at once for catalogue to S. P. Em- 
mons, Secretary, Mexico, Mo. 





The first annual meeting of the national 
cattle men’s convention will be held in St. 
Louis commencing Nov. 17th. The secretary 
A. T. Atwater, room 20 Singer building St. 
Louis, is just now sending out 5000 beautifully 
illuminated posters to as many post offices 
and range stations and from correspondence 
Teceived by him he is confident not only of a 
very large attendance but of a successful 
meeting. Just now the outlook is very bright- 





Pritchett’s Sale. 


In this issue Wm. Pritchett, of Peno Stock 
Farm, two miles east of Frankford, Pike 
county, Mo., makes annonneement of his 
tenth annual sale of Shorthorn and graded 
cattle, and eight head of Jersey heifers. Mr. 
Pritchett is well known to the breeders of 
Missouri as one of the most enterprising 
breeders of Pike county. He will have a lot 
of good stock for sale, and it will be found 
worthy of the attention of farmers all the 
country round. 


Saline County (Mo.,) Shorthorn Sale. 


The second sale of the Saline County Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association transpired at the 
Fair Grounds, near the city of Marshall, Mo., 
on Wednesday, Oct. Ist. Considering the 
stringency of the times, it was remarkably 
successful—good prices ruling. The day was 
not very favorable, heavy rains having fallen 
for two weeks previously, swelling the creeks 
and branches, washing away bridges, and 
making the mud knee-deep. Col. L. P. Muir 
was the auctioneer, and about ninety (90) 
head were offered ana sold. 

A glance at the list of buyers, found below, 
shows that most of the stock remains in Sa- 
line county. This is as it should be, and it is 
encouraging to note that many of them goto 
increase the herds of new breeders—men who 
are just embarking in the business. 

Messrs. Burruss had the honor of offering 
the cow that brought the highest price— 
Orilla Leslie, knocked off at $475 to Dr. A, 
Netf, of Arrow Rock, Mo. Duchess of Good- 
ness, offered by G. H. Ament, was taken in by 
W. H. Hurt, of Woodson, Mo., at $365. 

The following is a list of the breeders who 
had offerings at the sale: 

J.and J. F. Burruss, G. R. McDaniel, C. C. 
Ross, Judge Robt. Smith, N. J. Smith, J. A. 
Hawkins, J. D. Snelling, Miami, Mo.; C. P. & 
M. Guthrey, G. G. Hawkins, Talbott & God- 
dard, E. W. Hawkins, Fairville, Mo.; R. E. 
Richart, Napton, Mo.; Dr. A. Neff, Arrow 
Rock, Mo.; Rev. P. G. Rea and O. J. Ralph, 
Slater, Mo.; R. Bigelow, Little Rock, Mo.; G. 
H. Ament, T. J. Hunter, H. S. and L. H. Tuck- 
er, M. K. Mahard, Rev. Jas. Martin, D. J. Mor- 
row, W. M. Walker, Marshall, Mo.; J. W. 
Sparks, Mt Leonard, Mo. 

The purchasers, and prices paid, are as fol- 
lows: 

Imo 9th, M. Godman, Marshall, Mo., $75. 

Alsena McGill, C. C. Ross, Fairville, Mo., $51. 

Nannie Williams 8th, Ed. Cooper, Miami, 
Mo., $195. 

Violante 7th, W. S. Durrett, Slater, Mo., $135. 

Rosy Queen 6th, C. P. and A. M. Guthrey, 
Fairville, Mo., $156. 

23d Rose of Mason, W. H. Hurt, Woodson, 
Mo., $250. 

Sally Page 4th, A. C. Garnett, Miami, Mo., 
$95. 

Nora 6th, A. C. Garnett, Miami, Mo., $175. 

Lucille 34th, S. O. G. Hopkins, Marshall, 
Mo., $145. 

Annie Queen 5th, W. H. Hurst, Woodson, 
Mo., $305. 

Annie Breastplate, Jas. H. Irvine, Marshall, 
Mo., $100. 

Sharon Geneva 53871, G. R. McDaniel, Miami, 
Mo., $160. 

Duchess of Goodness 13th, W. H. Hurt, 
Woodson, Mo., $180. 

Duchess of Goodness Mth, W. H. 
Woodson, Mo., $365. 

Sharon Duke of Hedgewood, 53865, G. G. 
Hawkins, Fairville, Mo., $100. 

Pericles, G. G. Hawkins, Marshall, Mo., $75. 





Hurt, 


Cleopatra 5th, Ed. Cooper, Miami, Mo., $85. 5 


Young Leontius, L. F. Hudson, Marshall, 
Mo., $75. 


Miss Jennie, L. F. Hudson, Marshall, Mo., 
$150. 

Jack Lee 42098, P. L. Routt, Fairville, Mo., 
$55. 


Bessie Hale, 8. O. G. Hopkins, $100. 

Maggie Williams, L, Richardson, Arrow 
Rock, Mo., $145. 

Gem Lou 2d, J. H. Irvine, Marshall, Mo., 
145. 


Kenley Woods 46373, L. H. Tucker, Marshall, 
Mo., $385. 

Ida, Ed, Cooper, $230. 

Duke of Lyndale, W. Hoage, Arrow Rock, 
Mo., $60. 

Annie 
Mo., $150. 
ane Duchess, L. Richardson, Arrow Rock, 
Mo., § ° 
Rose of Lyndale, L. F. Hudson, $55. 
Ruby, G. G. Hawkins, $60. 
Harris, G. G. Hawkins, $80. 
Ruler, L. F. Hudson, $65. 


Lee, L. Richardson, Arrow Rock, 





Taylor Richmond, C. P. & A. M. Guiteer,| *November 12th (Wednesday), American 


$135. 

Zuleim 9th, J. J. Mosier, Marshall, Mo., $130. 

Fairy Queen, W. D. Back, Marshall, Mo., 
$300. 

Queen Sharo.a, Sphar and Gilpin, Marshall, 
Mo., $255. 

Adelaide 4th, R. F. Gaines, Marshall, Mo., 
$105. 

Phoebe 2d, W. H. Hurt, $205. 

Maggie S., J. H. Irvine, $150. 

8th Loudon Duchess of Elmwood, 
& Gilpin $155. 

Belle B. and calf, M. Sparks, Marshall, Mo., 
$160. 

Roan Lord, J. M. Brown, Fairville, $100. 

Roan Duchess Oxford 2d, J. W. Guthrey, 
Fairville, Mo., $140. 

Miss Royal, 8S. J. Hatcher, Fairville, Mo., 
$200. 

Sallie Jackson, C. C. Ross, $190. 

Mary Burruss, Ed. Cooper, $100. 

Lucille of Lyndale, 8. J. Hatcher, $150. 

Bull Calf, A. G. Jones, Malta Bend, Mo., $90. 

Bride 18th, Geo. Farlow, Marshall, Mo., $150. 

Red Bessie, M. Sparks, $105. 

Lady Barrington, F. M. Geagle, Elmwood, 
Mo., $90. 

Katie 15th, W. H. Hurt, $190. 

Imo 5th, W. Z. Darr & Son, Carrollton, Mo., 
$90. 

Calla Leslie, W. H. Hurt, $110. 

Col. Judy, A. C. Garnett, $25 

Sir Airdrie, Dr. A. Neff, Arrow Rock, Mo., 
$150. 

Camrock, L. F. Hudson, $65. 

Lucretia 12th, L. Richardson, $85. 

Ida May of Saline, J. Burruss, $85. 

Sailor Boy, P.C. Storts, Slater, Mo., $100. 

Tom Ochiltree, L. F. Hudson, $75. 

Cambria Rose of Sbaron, M. Sparks, $150. 

Rufus, Ch. E. Music, Durango, Mexico. 

Lucretia 6th, L. F. Hudson, $120. 

Bull Calf, L. F. Hudson, $60. 

Beauty, L. F. Hudson, $105. 

Duke Sharon, A. J.-Casebolt, Miami, Mo., 
$105. 

Duchess Linden, A. P. Tucker, Fairville, 
Mo., $80. 

Gaston, L. F. Hudson, $60. 

Cleopatra 10th, M. Sparks, $110. 

Goodness 10th, W. H. Hurt, $255. 

3d Duke of Watton, L. F. Hudson, $75. 

Wild Eyes, L. F. Hudson, $5, 


Sphar 


Lucy Lee, C. E. Shepard, Fairville, Mo., $85. | 


Cora, T. C. Rainey, Marshall, Mo., $85. 

Gem’s 2d Duke, L. L. Hudson, $60. 

Junior 39477, C. C. Music, $50. 

Ella Hawkins 4th, M. Sparks, $125. 

Queen, W. Z. Darr & Son, $75. 

Red Besse 5th, Bull calf, R. Biglow, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Orion, A. B. Saper, Orearville, Mo., $100. 

Mazurka, L. F. Hudson, #0. 

Orilla Leslie, A. Neff, $475. 

Duke of Lyrdale 2d, J. T. Tucker, Fairville, 
Mo., $50. 





Let the Alms of fhe Schemers be Scotched. 


The great majority of cattle men in the 
West know the writer of the following as one 
of the best traveled men identified with that 
interest. He has seen and learned more than 
the bulk of us and written vastly better: 

Sr. Louts, Sept. 27.—Editor Drovers Journal: 
The rejection of the proposition of the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange, to experiment 
with healthy cattle, with a view of practical- 
ly demonstrating whether contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia exists among Illinois herds, was 
published this morning. The news causes 
considerable comment amon#stockmen here 
not altogether complimentary to Dr. Salmon. 
The impression prevails that this miserable 
farce has run about far enough. The time 
has come when these schemers who have so 
persistently endeavored to force upon this 
country a peculiarly objectionable British 
feature of Government, viz.: The Animal 
Industry Bureau; the scheme was concocted 
years ago and the plan perfected last Fall at 
an alleged Live Stock Convention held in 
Chicago. The bill was passed but the appro- 
priation was defeated, since which time these 
interested schemers and conspirators have 
kept the sensational pot boiling first ona 
grand scale in the foot-and-mouth furore, 
Next came the Texas fever hubbub; and last- 
ly the contagious pleuro-pneumonia racket, 
This is the last straw and the “broncho- 
bucks.” The St. Louis Fair Association 
takes the initiative and excludes all cattle 
from the exhibition. This should have been 
done by all other fairs contiguous to the 
State of Illinois in view of the fact that the 
existence of that most dreaded disease has 
been officially announced in that State. This 
the Illinois State Board failed to do, and ex- 
cluaed only the unfortunate “Jersey.” Thus 
assuming that other races of cattle were ex- 
empt. What a wonderful foresight; how 
well they knew that it would be confined to 
the Jersey; butitisapartof the play. But 
the most glaring inconsistency on the part of 
the gentlemen of the State Board in the call- 
ing of a National Convention of Live Stock- 
men, in the face of the fact that all the or- 
ganized live stock associations from the Rio 
Grande to the Red River of the North have 
selected delegates to attend the First Na- 
tional Convention of Cattle Men, to be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 17, 1884, with instruc- 
tions to enrol their different associations into 
one grand organization of stock growers. 
The brazen effrontery of this mutual admir- 
ation who propose to bridle this industry 
with a corporal guard of alleged cattle own- 
ers, and alot of old broken down politicians 
and demagogues is apparent. However, 
their efforts are in wain. The proportion of 
cattle men who are practically interested will 
be a thousand to one infavor of St. Louis. 

It is stated that the excuse for the calling 
of a convention in Chicago is that it will ad- 
vertise their Fat Stock Show and secure a 
greater attendance at that very valuable in- 
stitution; that they have aright to do as 
they please in the premises, and that they 
intend to fasten their fangs on the cattle in- 
dustry and suck all the sap out of it that it 
will stand. They are standing in their own 
light and in the way of one of the best cat- 
tle shows that was ever held in any country. 
Its chief patrons, directly and indirectly, 
constitute the very element which these vam- 
pire theorists are making an endeavor to an- 
tagonize. It is barely probable that most 
visitors at the St. Louis Convention will also 
visit the Fat Stock Show in Chicago, if indeed 
they do not become too much disgusted with 
the vain assumptions of the clique of schem- 
ers. The experience atthe State Fair is only 
a slight foretaste of what the Fat Stock 
Show is liable to become unless different tac- 
tics are employed. 

The end is not yet. 


Yours, W. P. ANDERSON» 





Important Meetings. 


During the week of the Fat Stock Show in 
Chicago, a number of important meetings 
will be held, and we hope to have in time for 
our next issue, the date and time and place 
of meeting of each. The last issue of the 
Breeders’ Gazette says: 

“The majority of the live-stock organiza- 
tions that adjourned to meet in Chicago dur- 
ing the week of the 1884 Fat Stock Show, have 
not fixed upon the exact date for their meet- 
ings, and we can only give the following par- 
tial list at this time: 

Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ Association at 
Grand Pacific Hotel. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
at Grand Pacific Hotel. 

American Hereford Breeders’ Association 
at Sherman House, 

November llth (Tuesday), American South- 
down Breeders’ Association at Sherman 
House at 7:30 p.m. 


| Berkshire Association at Sherman House at 
| 7:30 p. m, 
| November 13th and l4th (Thursday and Fri- 
| day), second annual meeting of National 
| Convention of Stockmen at Grand Pacific 
| Hotel. 
| November 1l3th (Thursday), American 
Clydesdale Association at Grand Pacific Ho- 
| tel at 7:30 p. m. 
| The secretaries of the live-stock associa- 
| tions who have fixed the exact dates of their 
| annual meetings, are requested to send them 
to this office in order thatthe complete list of 
| conventions and meetings may be published 
| in an early issue.” 


Young Bulls Wanted. 


Will you be kind enough to tell me where I 
can get a few well-bred Shorthorn bulls ready 
for service and at a fair price? I wish them 
bred and raised in Missouri, and of course 
eligible to registry. N. P.M. 

Bentonville, Ark. 

You can get them from anyone of the 
breeders advertising in these pages. We saw 
a very fine lot, both of bulls and heifers, ad - 
mirably bred and of good individuality and 
color, onthe farm of Mr. John F, Finley, at 
Breckenridge, Missouri, two weeks ago. He 
has a herd of about 100 head, always uses a 
first-class bull and has as fine a lot of calves 
as any farmer or breeder wants. Anyone 
may find there a young herd of twenty-five 
head that would make an excellent founda- 
tion for a fortune in a very few years. 








Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


THE CATTLE DEPARTMENT OF THE ST. 
FAIR TO BE CLOSED THIS YEAR. 
“Secretary Wade of the St.;Louis Fair asso- 
ciation sent a telegram to J. W. Stillwell of 
Troy, O., yesterday, which read as follows: 

Owing to the existence of pleuro-pneu- 
monia all cattle will be excluded from the 
St. Louis Fair Grounds during 1884. I will 
send you particulars later.”’ 

We thinkit exceedingly unfortunate that 
the above publication in the ;|Republican was 
addressed to any one particular breeder who 
had made application for space in which to 
exhibit their cattle at the St. Louis Fair; be- 
cause it leads tothe impression that the firm 
addressed was supposed to havethe disease 
in their herd. Not indeed from anything 
contained in the dispatch, but from the fact 
that it was especially addressed to them. 

It is, moreover, more than unfortunate be- 
cause the herd of J. W. Stillwell & Company 
has, on account of its proximity to the Jersey 
herd of Mr. Dye, been quarantined by the 
governor of Illinois and not because a symp- 
tom of disease has been found in their own 
herd. , That their herd:has been quarantined 
on that account is but just and proper, nor 
will, or would, the firm seek to send an ani- 
mal off their farm so long as that quarantine 
lasts; onthe contrary they would aim not 
only in their own interests, but in those of 
their customers to keep their cattle to them- 
selves until the last vestige of disease had 
been stamped outof their neighbor’s herd 
and the possibility of a thought of sucha 
thing had vanished. 

We have neither directly or indirectly 
heard from J. W. Stillwelf & Company on 
thismatter, but we saw their herdon the 
pasture some three months ago and testified 
then, without any idea of this stupid pneu- 
monia scare, to the perfect healthfulness of 
the animalsin it, and believe to-day that 
they are asfree from that disease as any 
animals in the country. 

J. W. Stillwell & Company are not the men 
to impose on themselves, the people or their 
customers. What they do will be on the 
square all the time andevery time. 


LOU IS 





From a special report to the Drovers Jour - 
nal from the Government Quarantine Yards, 
Waltham, Mass., we gather the following, 
under date of Sept. 22nd: 

“Amongst the |latest importations of live 
stock was a shipment of 113 head of regis- 
tered Holstein cattle that arrived on the 
steamer Boston City. This installment is 
owned by S. S. Mann & Son, of Elgin, Il. 
comprising 15 yearling bulls, 23 bull calves 
and 75 heifer calves. They left Permerrand, 
North Holland, August 30th, started from 
Graves End Sept. Ist, and arrived at Quaran - 
tine Yards Sept, lith, in very fine condition 
and free from bruises on the passage over. 
| They are a fine bred lot and well selected. 
| Their agent, Mr. DeGoude, says that they are 
| as fine in point of quality as can be bought in 
Holland. 

The 15 yearling bulls are exceptionally fine 
in every respect, and will be offered for sale 
while in quarantine at reasonable prices. 
C. H. Potter has the stock in charge and it 
wou d give him pleasure to exhibit the herd 
at any time.” 

From this it is evident that our enterpris- 
| ing friends, S. S. Mann & Son, have the fullest 
faith in the future of the Holstein in the 
United States. 











Sundries. 

The population of the United States in- 
creases at the rate of 32 percent. every ten 
years. 

One gold mine in Utah has never levied an 
assessment, and has paid $4,000,000 in divid- 
ends. 

A lame back is atorment. It is usually as- 
eribed either to a strain or to rheumatisin. 
Nine times out of ten it is kidney disease. Be 
wise in time, take Hunt’s {Kidney and Liver] 
Remedy for your lame back and avoid the 
dangers of which it isthe warning. 

Some English speculators have bought a 
tract of land in Mexico, comprising over 16,- 
000 square miles, for $1,000,000. 

Not less than $400,000,000 have been invested 
in oil-producing territory since the first vein 
of oil was struck at Titusville, Pa., twenty- 
five years ago. 

Come, gentle spring, and bring malaria, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, torpidity of liver and 
a train of kindred maladies. Fortunately 
Kidney-Wort is at hand. It may be hadof 
the nearest druggist and will purify the sys- 
tem, correct the stomach and bowels, stimu- 
late the liver and kidneys to healthy action , 
remove all poisonous humors and make 
you feellikea new man. Asa spring medi- 
cine, tonic and blood Purifier it has no equal: 

After eating nearly two quarts of ice cream 
at a church fair in Setauket, Suffolk county, 
N.3Y., James Gromley dropped dead. His 
death was ascribed,to heart disease. 

At Charlotte, N. C., is a fountain which 
sends a stream 28 feet high, icy cold, and 
clear as crystal. It has its source in the ad- 
jacent mountains, and is said to be the high- 
est in the world. 

Americans are becoming large owners of 
Canada timber. If there is any “main 
chance” over in Canada, the Northwest Yan- 
kees are bound to get agood slice of it.— 
Lumber World. 

Ben Harrod, a well known farmer of Fair- 
mount, Kans., has a daughter who has been 
badly crippled from paralysis of the lowey 
limb. She is improving rapidly since he 
placed her under the care of Drs. Dickerson 
& Stark of the Kansas Cty Surgical Institute, 

A preacher at Bellaire, Ohio, admits hav- 
ing appropriated the receipts of fairs and 
festivals held for benevolent purposes, but 
says in defence that the money was taken to 
make up the amount due him on his salary. 





We call the special attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Mrs. Lizzie Fk. Cotton, 
in another column, under head of * Honey 


Bees.” Mrs. Cotton’s new system of bee 
keeping has proved a great success. Write 
her for circular of particulars. 





The Horseman, 





Stallions Advertised. 


Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills, 

Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, P rairt 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, H.L. Dousman, Prairie. 
du-Chien. 


H. L. Dous- 


sale of valuable horses and trotting stock on 
his farm, on the St. Charles Rock Road, 2% 
miles west of Rinkleville, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
consisting of his entire stock of driving and 
work horses, brood mares and colts. The 
place is accessiple by Narrow Gauge Rail- 
road, and vehicles will meet morning trains 
at Carsonville on the day of sale and con- 
vey parties tothe grounds. For catalogues 
giving pedigrees, etc., address Jos. D. Lucas, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Maud S.—How She is Fed and Shod. 


* Many horsemen are anxious to know how 
the Queen of the Turfis fed and shod and we 
will tellthem. She is fed about twelve quarts 
of the best oats that the market affords per 
day while in training. She is supplied at all 
times with the best timothy hay, eating it 
when she chooses. She has also a bucket of 
water alwaysin her stall so she can drink 
whenever she wants water. When she is go- 
ing to be given afast mile there is a reduc- 
tion of hay and water a few hours before. Of 
course she is always turned loose ina large 
box stall, so she can move about at pleasure. 
In her best racing form she weighs 960 pounds. 
She wears bar shoes onallher feet—the hind 
shoes weighing each nineounces and the fore 
shoes fourteen ounces to which are attached 
atwoanda half ounce toe weight. Sheis 
driven with a plain bar bit with an overdraw 
check and bit. Jay-Eye-See is fed like Maud 
S., but he carries only six ounce shoes behind 
and eight ounce shoes before without toe 
weights. Heis driven with a plain snaffle 


bit and side check, and does not wear bar” 


shoes. 





Tennessee Horse Sales. 


Major Campbell Brown, and the Columbia, 
Stock Breeders’ Association will sell at Spring 
Hilla few miles south of Nashville, Tennessee, 
on October lith, and John Overtore, John M. 
Thompson, and the Giles Co., Trotting Asso- 
ciation will sellat Nashville on Oct, 16th, and 
during the two days sale there will be offered 
about 140 head of harness and saddle horses, 
and a draft of about 25 head of Jersey cattle, 
from the wellknown and well tested herd of 
Major Brown. 

We direct the attention of our readers to 
this sale with a great deal of pleasure; first 
because every man in the West needs a good 
horse and he who needs one can get it there, 
let him but read the breeding as found in the 
advertisment in another column for evidence 
ofthis; and then because the parties to the 
sale are incapable of attempting to lead 
buyers astray, their catalogues will contain 
the truth. 

The annual Tennessee sales are always well 
attended and supplied with excellent stock. 





The lovers of fine horses were delighted to 
see Lady de Jarnette in the amphitheatre on 
Monday. See is looking as pretty as ever, 
and captured the blue ribbon in the first ring 
she was showm 





King Rene made his appearance at the St. 
Louis Fair unheralded, and appeared in the 
amphitheatre in the class of Light Harness 
Stallions, with twenty or more of the finest 
stallions in the United States, and was award- 
ed first premium, none of the judges knowing 
what stallion it was until after the award, 
He got the premium on his own merits by his 
fine trotting action, which is perfect as ma- 
chinery could make it. He imparts to his get 
his own faultless gait, and it is not difficult to 
pick out his colts and fillies in any ring on 
account of their strong resemblance to him. 


Lady de Jarnette. 


Nearly every horseman has heard of the 
matchless mare that heads this article. Those 
who have attended the St. Louis and other 
Fairs, have seen her always bearing off the 
blue ribbon. Itis safe to say, that In perfec- 
tion of form, style in action, or standing ; and 
taking into consideration all points that 
make the perfect roadster, to-wit, size, form, 
color, style and speed combined, her equal 
cannot be foundin the world. She captivates 
all eyes and captures all first premiums. 
Mr. W. H. Wilson is very proud to own the 
finest roadster mare in the world, and dis- 
likes to part with her, and would not but for 
the great misfortunes that have befallen him: 
He lost his stables and a dozen or more of 
the finest horses in Kentucky by firea few 
weeks ago, an account of which we publish- 
edinthe RURAL WORLD. A few weeks later 
two other valuable trotters were run 
down by a railroad train and killed 
and Mr. Wilson sees no other way to rebuild 
his stables and start in anew, almost, than to 
sell some of his stock—hence his sale of Lady 
de Jarnette,an advertisement of which will 
be found inthe RURAL WoRLD. The gentle- 
men having charge of the drawing are all 
men of high character and strict integrity» 
and the square thing will be done to all par- 
ties investing in tickets, some one of which 
willtake the mare. The Louisville Commer- 
cial speaks of her as follows, under date of 
October fourth ° 

MISS NICHOLS AND LADY DE JARNETTE. 

Last night, just before the opening of the 
fire works, there appeared inthe amphithe- 
ater grounds and beneath the weird glitter of 
the electric lights a lady rider who atonce 
captivated the audience and won golden 
opinions as agraceful and daring eques- 
trienne. The rider was Miss Lizzie C 
Nichols, an accomplished young lady from 
the Bluegrass capital, and the animal she 
rode so gracefully was the world-renowued 
Lady de Jarnette, the handsomest mare in 
America. Miss Nichols is the first lady who 
has ever ventured to ride her, and she dis- 
played wondertul courage last night asthe 
mare went at a 2:40 gait around the track. 
Miss Nichols was accompanied by Mr. Wilson 
on horseback, and they remained in the ring 
until after the opening of the fire works. 

When the bombs commenced roaring like 
artillery the mare with all her fiery spirit and 
ambition plunged forward a distance of 
twenty feet, until finally Mr. Wilson became 
alarmed for the safety of Miss Nichols, and 
exclaimed, “Take care, Lizzie!” “Never 
mind me, but look out for yourself,” said the 
courageous girl, and when she spoke gently 
to the mare she quieted down, and Miss 
Nichols kept her well inhand asshe made 
wonderful plunges in the direction of the 
fire-works, with allthe ambition of a trained 
horse in battle. 

It isa pity that such a beautiful animal, as 
wild as a gazelle, yet at the sound ofa lady’s 
voice becomes as gentle as a child, should 


pass from the hands of her present owner in 
a drawing, itmatters not to what good cause 
the $5,000 may be appropriated. Butif she 
must go, Miss Nichols should invest in a lucky 
ticket and draw the prize. A prominent citi- 
zen of Minneapolis sent an order yesterday 
for fifty tickets at $10 each, and ben are sel- 
ling rapidly. Lady de Jarnette will be photo- 
graphed to-day by the instantaneous process. 








Grease heelsis a very common disease with 
horses and cattle, especially in early spring. 
To cure the disease cleanse the parts thor- 
oughly and apply two or three times daily, 
to the affected parts, a concentrated solution 
of sulphate of zinc or of chlorinated lime. 
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Mr. R. W. Stubblefield, of Bloomington, Ill- 
nois, announces in this issue that he will sell 
his entire herd of horses, consisting of Nor- 
man and Clydesdale stallions, mares and 


colts at his own barn in that city on Tues- | 


day, October Mth instant. The saleis a clear- 
ing out, in consequence of the expiration of 
the lease of his present farm, and his deter- 
mination to move West. 

From his announcement in his sale cata- 
logue, we learn that the animals are all in 
good, thriving condition. The mares, old 
enough to breed, are believed to be in foal to 
imported registered stallions. In blood and 
breeding, these offerings are unsurpassed.j"I 
have no fear of being contradicted when I 
say their equals have never been offered at 


public auction, either in quality or numbers. | 


All stock sold will be put aboard the cars free 
of charge, but will be at buyer’s risk as soon 
as bid off.” 

A credit of eight months, on approved 
notes, will be given, with a 6 per cent. inter- 
est. A discount of 4 per cent. from purchas- 
ing price will be made for cash. 

In the sale will be found a number of im- 
ported stallions and mares of first class merit, 
and quite a number of grade mares, stallions 
and colts. It is a sale that will command at- 
tention, first because of the variety ot stock 
to be sold, and again, because one can find 
there pretty much anything he wants. Cata- 
logues may now be had, and we shall expect 


to be able to report that many of the animals | 


have been bought for Missouri. There is no 
elass of farm stock we need worse than first 
class draft horses. 





Records Broken. 


At Chicago, on October 3, the pacing record 
was badly broken, the bay gelding Johnston 
pacing in 2:06%. The following account of 
the race is given: 

The event of the day was the successful at- 
temptof ‘ommodore Kittson’s pacer, John- 
ston, to lower his record of 2:10. The condi- 
tions were most favorable for speed, and the 
mark set promises to stand at the head of 
the list for a long time. He was given a 
warming up heat in 2:19%. Then he and 
Richball were brougkt out and the judges an 
nounced that they would be started about 
four lengths apart. Not to pace against 
each other, but each to attempt to beat his 
own record, Richball’s being 2:12%¢. They 
were given the word, both going fast and 
level. Johnston reached the first quarter in 
32 seconds, a 2:08 gait. Soon after passing 
the quarter Richball made a bad break, and 
was jogged the rest of the way without an at- 
tempt tomake time. Johnston increased his 
speed slightly, reaching the half post in 
1:03, or at the rate of 2:07 for the mile, the 
second quarter being covered in 314 seconds. 
Along the third quarter same terrific flight 
was kept up, and the spectators began to 
cry, “fe will beat it.” He tlew to the three- 
quarter post in 1:35, and the cry was, See 
him go; he will beat 2:09." Down the home- 
stretch he came even faster, but without a 
falter, steady as clockwork. Those holding 
watches on him could scarely credit the 'ag- 
ging seconds, and at the distance stand the 
cry was, ‘He will beat 2:08." There was no 
slacking of speed to the wire, and the mile 
was completed in the unprecedented time of 
2:064, the last quarter being paced in 314 
seconds, or at arate of 2:05. The horse and 
his driver, John Splan, were loudly cheered 
and Woodmansee, manager for Commodore 
Kittson, was heartily congratulated. Rich- 
ball then attempted to beat his record, but 
only succeeded in making 2:14. He made no 
other attempt. 

The closing event of the day was the at- 
tempt of the pacing mare, Minnie R., hitched 
to a wagon with a running mate, to beat her 
own record of 2:05. In this she was success- 
ful. The first quarter was paced in 31}, sec- 
onds; half, in 1:01%; the three-quarters, in 
1:311¢; the mile, in 2:03 %. 

The best time at this way of going is West- 
mont’s, 2:01%. The third quarter in this heat 
was paced in 29% seconds, or at tke rate of 
1:59 for the mile. 





To Make a Mare Allow Her Foal to Suck. 


Hitch the mare securely to a strong ring or 
timber in a corner of a large box-stall, pen 
or barn floor so that her right side may come 
against the partition on one side of the pen. 
This will bring another wall of the partition 
directly in front of her, so that she cannot go 
forward. Take a long leather strap witha 
buckle on one end, a pole strap to double 
harnesss or a strong hold back of single har- 
ness will answer. Take up the left fore foot, 
bending the knee so as to bring the foot weil 
up tothe back of her fore arm, just below 
the body, pass the strap twice around both 
fore arm and cannon bone and buckle tight- 
ly. Atter she finds she cannot free herself 
she will probably stand quietly on three legs, 
when, with the assistance of one or two other 
parties, the foal can be placed so that he 
will soon be helping himself. 

Be as gentle as possible, for her refusal to 
nurse the foal is probably due as much to ner- 
vousness as anything. After a few lessons 
she will probably allow the youngster to take 
his milk without having her foot strapped 
up, andina day or two will, in most cases, 
take proper care of it without assistance or 
care from any one. In very severe cases it 
may be necessary to put down posts to which 
strong planks can be nailed at the proper 
height, and two strong, short bars be ar- 
ranged one in front of her breast, the other 
about the height of the breeching strap be- 
hind her. One plank on each side will be 
sufficient. The posts can be set firmly into 
the ground, selecting a smooth, level spot. 
Lead her between the planks, put the bars in 
front and behind her, and then strap her 
foot up, andina short time the foal, with a 
little assistance, wili have his fill—American 
Cultivator. 





The Driving Horse. 


No youth should be permitted to have, own 
or drive a good horse for pleasure, until he 
underatands how to care for it properly, and 
does so. The only way to keep a good horse 
s0,is by care. If youdo not have to dothe 
work yourself, it is necessary to know how, 
80 you can intelligently direct the labors of 
others. Before starting for along drive, do 
not, as some foolishly do, give your horse an 
extra heavy feea; but give him only his reg- 
ular feed, and leave the extra for him when 
he comes back. Drive moderately for the 
first few miles, until your horse gets settled, 
then youcan go faster without injury. Many 
a fine horse has been spoiled by feeding 
heavily, harnessing at once, and then put- 
ting him down to his speed from the start. 
When returning, slow up and walk your 
horse, or only jog him, for a mile or so from 
home, if you have had a long or a spirited 
drive, so as to cool him off. It does not hurt 
a horse to water him while en route, even if 
he is warm, unless he is much over-heated, 
if you do not give him too much, and do not 
atop longerthan to have him watered. The 
perspiring workers in the harvest-field drink 
liberally of water and keepon with their 
work without injury. Itis only the extremes 
that work injury to man and beast. If the 
horse is warm when brought in, sponge out 
his mouth with cool water, and rub him 
down briskly with wisps of straw until he is 
dry, and walk him aroundif he is very warm, 
to cool off gradually. If the weather is hot, 
put him in the stable, let him remain un- 
blanketed, (unléss he has been clipped,) and 
out of a draught. If the weather is cold, 
put onalight cover until he cools off and 
dries, and afterwards blanket or not as has 
been the custom. Have the shoes reset once 
amonth, Use plain shoes with the heels a 


| little thickened—not calked or toed, and five 
| nails will generally be enough, if properly | 
putin. In times of ive and sleet when the 
| roads are slippery use frost nails, renewed As | 
|often as necessary, and you will have no 
trouble from slipping. 

Keep him on a ground floor, in the stall. If 
the feet become dry and hard do not use oil 
or grease, but clean out the feet, soak them 
in salt water, putting one foot at atime in a 
bucket, and then chafe briskly until thor- 
oughly dry. After this at night fill the foot 
| with fresh cow dung, well pressed in, letting 
litremain in over night, and cleaning out 
next morning, and washing and chafing as 
before. Two or three applications of this 
| simple remedy will generally effect a cure. 
[Never let the packing remain more than 12 
to 15 hours at a time.—ED.] 

For a puller or lugger use & large leather or 
rubber-covered bit, not a twisted or curb bit. 
We cured one of the worst luggers we ever 
owned by adopting just such a bit. The 
former is humane and effective, while the 
latter is cruel in the extreme and makes the 
horse much more desperate and dangerous. 

A little linseed meal, given occasionally, 
will help to keep the coat bright and glossy. 
If the horse has been out to grass and “slob- 
bers” badly, just before you are ready to 
start give him a head of cabbage—one which 
| is not hard enough for use or sale will do,— 
and it will remedy the unpleasant habit. In 
grain, oats—good, bright and clean—should 
be the principal food, with an occasional 
mess of cut feed, roots, etc.,to break up the 
monotony. Bright, sweet timothy hay only, 
or bright and well-cured corn-blades should 
be the only hay given. Clover is not fit fora 
driving horse, though it may do for work 
horses.—Country Home 





Horse Notes. 


—A spring colt should be weaned a little 
before winter in order that it may become 
used to the exchange of food while the 
| weather is warm and while plenty of succu- 
| lent foodcan be had. Ensilage is an excel- 
| lent feed for maintaining growth of colts and 
other young stock. 

—Report says that adose of vermifuge was 
lately administered to a California trotting 
horse known as James H., which was sup- 
posed to be suffering from worms. The medi- 
cine brought away a snake sixteen inches in 
length and as thick as the buttofa riding 
whip. The horse has heretofore been vicious 
| and ungovernable, having killed one man 
and seriously injured another. Since the de- 
parture of his snakeship James H., appears 
like a different animal. 


—With jheavy rains comes mud, and extra 
precaution {should be used to keep the 
horses’ feet in a healthy condition. Wash the 
| fetlocks frequently and with warm castile 
soap-suds if there is any irritation of the 
skin; then, after wiping dry, apply a little 
lard or sweet oil. Grease heel, or scratches, 
in cold weather is much more frequent and 
much more severe than in warm weather. A 
horse that is well cared for will never suffer 
from either, as the disorders are generally 
results of neglect. 





—‘Mr. McLaughlin,” said the reporter, “you 
are beyond a doubt the favorite jockey of 
this country, and your career last year was 
something wonderful. Your winning the two 
trophies offered by The Sportsman for the 
jockey who won most money for his employ- 
ers, and for the jockey who won most races, 
only emphasized the fact which every man 
interested in the turf had recognized—that 
you were the most successful rider of flat 
races on this continent. Now, to what do 
you ascribe your success?” 

“Well, I’m learning all: the time. I love 
horses, and study their dispositlons. Horses 
vary very much. Now, there’s Kinney, one 
of the grandest horsesI ever rode, but if I 
touch him with the whip he swerves right 
away. Whereas, if I spur him, he answers if 
hecan. If he cannot, I don’t go on punish - 
ing him, because that would do no good. I 
must learn the points of my horses, their 
little ways, and what they can do. Miss 
Woodtord I never whip nor spur, because it 
isn’t necessary. I know that she will do all 
she can without it. I gave her the whip 
once,” and he said this with evident regret, 
“but I never have since. The fact is, I donot 
punish half as much asIusedto. Italked it 
over with Mr. Roe, and he convinced me that 
the good horses were not improved by pun- 
ishment, but quite the contrary. They sort 
of feel the injustice of it in their hearts, and 
it vexes them, and they run less freely. Now 
I just give a touch of the spur to call on them 
to do their best, and good ones answer all 
they can. Of course there are some horses 
so lazy that they have to be punished from 
start to finish, and I don’t spare that kind. 


Harold, the sire of Maud S., has no harness 
record, and his physical lines are opposed to 
a great flight of speed. He has the trotting 
disposition, but not the record-breaking con- 
formation. His sire, Ryskyk’s Ham bletonian 
never did anything remarkable in harness 
and he was from the loinsof Abdallah, son of 
thoroughbred Mambrino. The dam of Harold 
was also adaughter of Abdallah, and possibly 
in-breeding had something to do with his 
shape. Miss Russell, the damof MaudsS., was 
broken to harness, but no attempt was made 
to develop her speed. She has much of the 
racing form which she transmitted to her dis- 
tinguished daughter, and Pilot, Jr., her sire, 
was got by a Canadian horse, out of a Nancy 
Pope, a daughter of thoroughbred Havoc. 
The second dam of Maud S. was strictly 
thoroughbred. By virtue of her great per- 
formances in light harness, 2: 1544 double 
| and 2:093¢ single, Maud S. reigns an undisput- 
| ed trotting queen. She is the highest type of 
afast driving horse, and students of breed- 
ing take a lively interest in analyzing her 
blood. From whence came the qualities 
which have made her superior to all horses 
ever bred? Trotting disposition is essential 
co success, but disposition without speedy 
form iscommon-place. The country used to 
be full of blocky-built Morgans, that knew 
nothing but trot, but it was the kind of trot 
which required three minutes to the mile. 
If our breeders had intensified this disposi- 
tion, stubbornly closing their eyes to form, 
they would actually have shortened instead 
of lengthened the stride, and 2:10 would still 
bea rosy dream of the future in the place 
of an accomplished fact. For nerve force 
and racing form we have gone to the horse 
which possesses these qualities in the high- 
est degree, the thoroughbred, and the record 
has been lowered with startling rapidity. 
The lesson is plain to intelligent men, but 
the pettifoggers try to obscure the issue, and 
they delight in workingupon the prejudices 
of the ignorant. They gravely state that 
thoroughbred strains are detrimental tothe 
trotter, because it is the disposition of the 
thoroughbred to break into arun; but when 
referred to the thorough blood in Maud 8. 
and Jay-eye-see, they face about with the 
peculiar logic that this running blood has 
trotted, and that therefore it is trotting- 
bred. If Boston blood is trotting blood in 
Maud S. and Jay-eye-see, why should the 
same proportion of it in an untried light 
harness horse be strictly running blood, ana 
a positive injury to the animal possessing 
it? And why should every American breeder 
be so dogmatically told to get as far away 
from the thoroughbred foundation as possi- 
ble? The pettifoggers, who so glibly use the 
phrases trotting-bred and running bred, do 
not really know where to draw the dividing 
line. They rail at the thoroughbred founda- 
tion without seeming to be aware that it was 
| by joining the nerve force and high form of 

the running horse to the trotting disposition 

that we created the queen and the king of 
|the turf, Mand 8s. and Jay-eye-see.--Turf 
Field and Farm, 





Miny farmers believing a horse should 
not drink water after labor until entirely 
cool, bring their teamsfrom the field after a 
ix hour siege at the plow, and hitch them to 
arack of dry hay to eat during the hour’s 
“nooning,” and water just before returning 
to the field. Think of thisa moment: What 
condition isthe team in to eat dry hay when 
suffering with a burning thirst? And what 
condition are they in for plowing in the 
afternoon without taking food, but with 


) twice as much water as they should ever be 


brought into a condition to want at any one 
time? Is notthis practice inhuman, to say 
the least? 








BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 





EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell Seneees, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 





HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times, 


UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish | 
Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 
Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missourt. | 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 


Ef D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 
. breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. | 
- — | 

BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
a. large English Berkshire Swins, Merino | 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock rowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 


reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
p< ae meg Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., 
Lawrence co. Ind. 





OR BERK?HIRE PIGS of the best English 

and American bred families, Southdown 

Rams recorded in vol. 1, American South- 

down Record, or for Light Brahmas and 
Bronze Turkeys of high quality. 

Address, SPRINGER BROS. 
At “Haw Hill,” Springfield, Ill, 
Send for catalogue and mention this paper. 





St. Louis County Breeders, — 





ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 

Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 

of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
forsale. Inspection invited. 





AMES H. PARKEK, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 

« of pure bred Poiand-China and Duroc- 

Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 

Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 


“JIGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. rages. Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. rklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd, 











HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 

improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 


¥y C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. 


Inspection of stock invited. 





RS. T. H. B. WOODY ,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 
Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 








Jersey Cattle —Shetiand Ponies — All 

ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
THOS. T. TURNER 

706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

-« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 





ACKS.—I have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
w. BASS, Columbia, Mo, 





OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 

Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs und Chicks in season. 





} [ B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 

« Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 


— Registered Jersey Catt 


Missouri. | YORKSHIRE SWINE. 





St. Clair County, lls, Breeders, 








OLSTEIN {CATTLE, 100 |: ead in the herd. 
Shropshire Sheep, bred and imported 
by JOS. E. MILLER, Belleville, Ill. 





OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 
Breecer, Belleville, Ills, 





ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown epeer and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 





HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
and Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 





Rh i CATTLE, highly and fashionao'v 
bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1 Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly snipped and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. . W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 


XFORD DOWN SHEEP, Guernsey Cattle, 

Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn Fowls, 
White Holland Turkeys and Pekin Ducks, I 
call special attention to my fine flock of 75 
head of Oxford Down Sheep, at the head of 
whichis the celebrated prize'winner, imported 
Lord Clapham, No. 386. Choice animuls of 
both sexes for sale. HENRY C. ECKERT, 

P. O. Box, 751, Belleville, Ills. 








R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county. 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty hea 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 





V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Uo. 

«Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
= ue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
ana, Mo. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., has 1,100 

* Merino rams for sale. 250 0f them are register- 
ed. Hisseven best stock rams shear from 27 lbs. to 33 
lbs., weigh from 145 lbs, to 180 Ibs. 


Ree. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and high-grade Short-horn cattle. 








ERINO SHKEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 

burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 

registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 


Bees of recorded Spanish Merino 
Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth Kas. 








C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike ome Mo. 

. importer and breeder of Cotswold and 

Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


P S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im 
. porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 








y C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
. of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 


I H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Ills., Breeder of 
+ pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 


D W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merinosheep, 
-« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 








FOR SALE. 

Gussie G., registered Jersey Heifer, No. 22695, 
sire, Confidante No. 4590, Dam, Rose Gerani- 
um, No, 6328, Dropped Aug: 21,1583, Light fawn, 
fine escutcheonjand udder, and rich with the 
blood of Plenty, No. 950, Capt. Turner’s cele- 
brated cow, who made 14 Ibs. 8 oz. butter in7 
days. Price, $165.00. 

Fannie, not registered Jersey, Dropped Jan. 3, 
1884, solid Fawn, fine escutcheon and udder, Dam’s 
milk registers 20 per cent cream, Grand Dam, Jane, 
imported by J. O’ Fallon, Grand Sire, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Price, $100.00 

Baby, not registered, high 
dropped Jan, 29, 188 
tered Jersey, Dz 
Price, $50.00. 

Millie, not registered Jersey, 7 years old, Light 
fawn, richin milk, escutcheon and udder, gentle, 
a fine family cow. bred byfCol. Hutchinson, calved 

, 1884, and sired by registered Confidante, 
Price, $135.00. 

Regina, dropped Aug. 1, 18S4, Dam, Millie, Sire, 

ol. Coleman's bull, promises well. rice. $30.00. 

Stock ison my farm on the Olive St. road, ten 
niles from St. Louis. Addr : 

M. B. GREENSFELDER, 
115 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ti 





sh grade, solid black, 
, Sire. Genl. Dausman’s regis- 
n: Full grade, fine milking cow. 






ae 











es. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 
and butter records, that now comp1.se the 
‘imwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 

is conclusive proofthat no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F. MILLS Springfield, Ils. 





LY; ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
. English Berkshires. Write. 


R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. Cnanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 








IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 

Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 
and White Leghorns, S. S. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs th 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Beo- 
ria County, Ill. ; 


ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 

fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 


YHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 
IRAM SEVERY, Leland, IIl., breeder of 
thoroughbred and grade Holstein cattle. 
Prices low. Send for catalogue. 














J W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
ar Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





Dw or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 
Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls, all of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 
early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 
ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 





UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 





B J. FILE, Hillsboro, Ill., breeder of 
« Shropshire Sheep, Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens. Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 


ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and lf 
3 varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens, 





if OLSTEINS very cheap, single or by car load, 
full bloods or grades, males and females, all ages 
and of most noted families. Don’t fail to write for 
prices, Captain, 446, son of noted cow, ‘**Echo"’ 
the deepest milker inthe world at head of herd.— 
Amos Edmunds, Disco, Hancock Co., Illinois? 


WS SALE CHEAP. DUROC JERSEY BOAR 
PIGS. Choice spring pigs, elegible to 
registration, out of No.1 Sows and Boars. The 
pigs are large and fine, and will be sold cheap. 
G. W. WITHAM, Perry, Iil. 








URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
d HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
andi. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melville, Madison Co, lil. Artichokes for sale 





GREAT 


Sale of Shorthorns 


At Louisiana, Mo., Oct 21, 1884. 


We will sell about 100 head of well-bred 
Short-Horn Cattle—mostly females—consist- 
ing of such old and highly popular families 
as Young Marys, Young Phyllises, Pomegran- 
ates, Desdemonias, Rosemarys, Amelias, 
Princesses and Britannias. 

Sale to be held under the auspices of the 
Pike County, (Mo.), Breeders’ Association. 

Catalogues can be had after September 10th 
of either of the undersigned sale committee. 

DR. E. B. RULE, Readin , Mo. 

W. N. BRYSON, Louisiana, Mo. 

J. E. GRIFFITH, Calumet, Mo. 

R. F. AYRES, Louisiana, Mo. 
J. W. JUDY, Auctioneer. 


Note.—Attention is called tothe following 
series of Shorthorn sales: Northeast Mo. 
Breeder’s Association, Mexico, Mo., Oct. 20th; 
Wm. Pritchett, at his farm near Frankford, 
Mo., Oct. 22d; John Lewis, Camp Point, IIL, 
October 23rd. 


S. S. MANN & SON, 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS, 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
And Poland China Hogs. 


One of the largest herdsin America, among 
which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families knownin Holland or this country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 


200 


HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD NOW in Quarantine. 
A choice lot lately purchased in North Hol- 
land; landed in New York March 29th, 
100 HEAD NOW at Cedarside Farm. 
A picked lot of cattle, Including some from 
the finest strains of Holsteins ever imported. 


DR. W. A. PRATT, Elgin, Ill. 


Mention RURAL WORLD in answering advt. 











——70,000 NOW IN USE.— 


OLAND China SwINg, pure breed. Liberal | ing this method of disposing of this splendid animal. 


Bedford, | 





LADY DE JARNETTE, 


The Handsomest Animal in America. 





This noted Premium Mare, the property of Mr. W. H. Wilson, is now offered for 
sale for 


————— $5,000, IN SHARES OF $10 EACH.-_—_—-——-—— 


The well known fact of Mr. Wilson’s losses by fire, and the consequent necessity 
of immediately rebuilding his establishment, is sufficient apology for his adopt- 


| The allotment of ownership to shareholders will be made at Cynthiana, Ky., ona 
| day to be fixed, and in such manner as may be determined by 

W. B. SHATTUC, General Passenger Agent 0 & M R’y, Cincinnati, 0., 
Hon, T. J. MEGIBBEN, Cynthiana, Ky., 

Mr. SAMUEL J. LOOK, Louisville, Ky., 

| Col. R. WEST, Lexington, Ky., 

Col. R. P.. TANSEY, St. Louis, Mo., 


Making a committee of five. These gentlemen are so well known that their award 
will guarantee perfect fairness and impartiality, and will take place at Cynthiana, 
Ky., as soon as the five hundred tickets are sold. 


Laby DE JARNETTE is a deep blood bay, with black points; foaledin 1874. She 
was sired by the celebrated show horse [adian Chief, the best son of Blood’s Black 
Hawk; dam Lou Berry, by Ned Forrest. The dam of Lady de Jarnette was by 
Lewis Warfield, who was by Cracker, a son of Boston, dam Leonora, by imported 
‘Trustee. Her second dam was by Skinner’s Old Joe, son of Blackburn’s Davy 
Crockett, and the natural pacing mare Caroline, from Canada. Her breeding is 
thus deep in the Morgan, Bashaw, and thorough-bred lines, with pacing out cross- 
es. She is a model driver. Her trotting capacity has uever been fully developed, 
but she has been driven three trials in 1884 faster than 2:30, and she trotted a half 
mile at the Gentleman’s Driving Park, in New York, to a road wagon, in 1:12 3-4, 
driven by Dan Mace. 


During the career of this wonderful animal, the Press everywhere have voiced 
their sentiments like the following: 


Spirit of the Times, in 1882: No sculptor can make her counterpart. 

Spirit of the Times, in 1883: Her graceful and thoroughly trained movements were fol - 
lowed by most enthusiastic plaudits, and she was recognized as the highest type of the per- 
fect road horse. 

St. Louis Republican: She is the most perfect piece of horse-flesh ever shown inside the 
St. Louis arena. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: This noble animal acquitted herself in a manner that stamps 
her as the most beautiful gnd stylish mare ever exhibited. 

Kentucky Live Stock Record: Lady De Jarnette stands the peer of any horse we have ever 
seen exhibited, and we were raised in Kentucky and have seen the best the State has 
produced. 

Peoria Democrat: The handsomest equine animal ever known in the United States. 


SHARES TEN DOLLARS EACH.—Address, W. H. WILSON, CYNTHIANA, KY. 


TENNESSEE 
STOCK SAL! 


FALL SERIES, 1884. 











L*J 











CAMPBELL BROWN AND THE COLUMBIA STOCK 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Will Sell at Spring Hill, Wednesday, Oc t. 15. 
JOHN OVERTON,.JOHN M. THOMPSON 


and the Giles County Trotting Association 


Will Sell at Nashville, on Thursday, Oct. 16. 








The two sales will comprise about 140 head of Harness 
and Saddle Horses, of which quite a number are matur- 
ed and well-broken roadsters and saddle animals. Among 
them several matched pairs. 


oO 





The offering represents all the most fashionable strains of Trotting blood, and in addition 
the best and most noted branches of that unsurpassed Tennessee pacing blood which has 
given us such pacers as Rrown Jug, (whose record at three heats has not yet been equaled), 
Mattie Hunter (2-1234), Joe Braden (2:17), Joe Bowers (2:18), and such trotters as Bonesetter 
(2:19), Flash (2:1943), and Molsey (2:21). Among the trotting-bred animals are sons or daugh- 
ters of Almont, Sentinel (2:29), Enfield (2:29), Mambrino Patchen, Alcalde, Ericsson, Ashland 
Chief (sire of Black Cloud 2:17), Trouble (sire of Lizzie 2d, 2:23), Blackwood, Jr. (2:22), Al- 
mont, Jr. (2:29), Referee (sire of Reference, winner of the three-year-old stakes at Chicago 
this year), Tennessee Wilkes, Mambrunello, etc., out of highly bred mares. 

Campbell Brown will offer twenty-one head of Jerseys, a draft from his noted herd, in 
cluding several tested cows and daughters of,tested cows; also fifteen well broken ponies, and 
over a hundred head of pure Southdown sheep. Catalogues now ready. 


PUBIALC SALLE 


—_OF— 


NORMAN X CLYDE 


STALLIONS, MARES AND COLTS 


TO BE HELD AT ? 
Bloominton, 'Ill., (cor. Front & Lee Sts.,) 
Tuesday, Oct. 14, 1884, 


MHE property of R. W. Stubblefield. The stock has 
all been carefully bred, and isin good condition.— 
The mares are all bred to imported stallions. Included 
in the sale will be 3 Norman Stallions, 3 Norman 
Mares, 3 Clydesdale Stallions,f28 head high-grade 
+ Norman and Clyde Mares, ranging from one-half to fif- 
teen-sixteenths, aged from three to eight years. 15 head 
of Suckling Colts, all of which, excepting two head, 
will be of sufficient age to sell separately from mares, ll 
high-grade Yearlings, 4 high-grade Two-year-olds. 
For more complete description and pedigrees, see Cat- 
alogue, which will ba Foner for mailing Sept. 15, 
Sale to commence at ll o’clock a.m. 
= Terms—a credit of eight months on approved notes 
a4 will be given, with six per cent interest. A discount of 
a four per cent from purchasing price willbe made for 
SAcash. For Catalogues, address Bake Eke 
R. W. STUBBLEFIELD, Bloomington, Ill. 
J.W.&C. C. JUDY, Auctioneers. 


FIOLSTHIN CATT IE. 


More,than 1750 Holsteins imported and 
bred by this firm. 600 now on hand and 
in quarantine. All of choice quality and 
breeding. Nearly all the deep-milking 
families of America represented. Over 30 
yearly records made by cows in this herd, 

‘4, which average 14,212 lbs., 15 ozs. per year, 
jat an average age of 41-2 years. In 1881 
Sour entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 lbs., 15 ozs. In 1882 ourentire herd 
@ of eight 3-year-olds averaged 12,388 lbs., 
bg 9 Ozs. On April 1st, 1884, ten cows in this 
herd had made records from 14,000 to 18 ,000 
‘Ibs. each, the average being 15,608 lbs., 6 
3- 2 he herd that we had owned long enough to 
Ce ee ee ee eer ts ies nla use. We milked through the year end- 
ing in June last five mature cows, the entire lot averagiog 15,621 Ibs.,1 25 02s. Seven heifers 
of the Netherland family, five of them 2 years old and two 3-years-old, averaged 11,556 lbs., 
12-5028. Not one of these records has ever been equaled, with an equal number 
RUTTER RECORDS 9 cows average 17 Ibs., 5 1-2 ozs. per week. 8 heifers 3 years‘old average 
13 Ibs., 4 3-4 ozs. per week. 11 heifers 2-year-olds and younger averaged 10 Ibs.,8 ozs. per 
week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of seven heifers of one family, ve 
of them two year olds and two three year olds, averaged 11,546 lbs. 1 0-5 oz. per week. “T 
last isa family record.” The above records are a sufficient guarantee of su eriority.— 
This is the class of cattle with which to — . * Lp  # for 
yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. Send for ca ic eS Ww Be fs 


Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BROOKBANK HERD 


—OF— 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 


Champion Herd of 1883. First at —_—_ 
lis, Des Moines, Chicago and St. Louis. e 
offer for sale animals of all ages, as choice as 
can be bred orimported. Largest milk and 
butter records. Send for catalogue. Never 
buy a Holstein until you examine this herd. 
We shall be at the St. Louis Fair. 
Be sure and see us. 
THOMAS B. WALES, JR., & SON. 


Mention RURAL WORLD. 


JERSEYS. 
I have for sale several handsome registered 


Jersey bulls--8 to 16 months old—tracing 
through Comasie, Khedive, Alphea and other 























1834.— 



















WM. D. BACON. T. C. CAMPBELL. 


HOLSTEINS! 


“Locust Retreat”. Herd, 


BACON & CAMPBELL, Proprietors, 
Manchester, St. Louis County, Mo. 


Short Horn Sale 


AT HARRISON, ILLS., 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1884. 
For Catalogue address (as above) 
PICKRELL, THOMAS & SMIMHE. 























“4 r CG : 2 Op; 
FOR SALE, Gen. Grant's ey cag Louis | noted antmals,thatI will sell at bottom prices, 
Gounte’ oe see eee hi alam by | delivered sound and in perfect condition to 
Bee a eine ee ” blael ~. Wii | treight or express agent in St. Louis, 
| Vasco, solid color, red, with black points. Will 8 THOS. T. TURNER 
Sell for little more than a butcher would pay. eae ae OS. . RNER, 
C. W, MURTFELDT, Kirkwood, Mo. 706 Pine Street, st. Louis. 


WM. PRITCHETT’S 


0th ANNUAL SALE 


(n Wednesday, Oct. 22nd, 


I will make my 10th annual saleof Shorthorns 
and graded Cattle on the farm near Frank- 
ford, Pike County, Mo., when I will offer 6¢ 
head of Short Horns, 125 head of Graded Cat- 
tle, consisting of Cows, Heifers and Steers. 
Among the number are 20 head of 2-year old 
Steers; 45 head of yearling Steers; 25 head of 
steer calves—all good ones; also & head of 
Jersey heifers. WM. PRITCHETT. 
Col. J. W. JUDY, Auctioneer. 





NoTe—Your attention is called to the fol- 
towing series of sales: Northeast Breeders 
Association, Mexico, Mo., October 20th; Pike 
County. (Mo.) Breeders Association, at Lou- 
isiana, October2lst; John Lewis, Camp Point, 
Ill., Oct. 23rd. 


A. J.C.C. HEIFER FOR SALE. 


An American Jersey Cattle Club registered 
heifer, dropped March 27th, 1884, solid color, 
all black a sired by Royal George, dam, 
Queen of Promise 17105 by imp. Knight of St. 
Louis. Price, $200. 

Address, 





CHARLES H. HAUCK, 
20 South Fifth St., St. Louis. 


J. A V.NCE, Formosa: 
Holstein Cattle, Madison ‘‘o., ius., breed. 
er. Premium imported stock and grades for 
sale. Come and see, or write. 


JERSEY VILLE STOCK FARMS. 


Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire o 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 53 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire jof 
Day§Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs, 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander’ s 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale. 

Call on, or address 














J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, I). 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


AUCTION SALE OF HORSES. 


There will be sold at Auction at the farm of Joseph 
D. Lucas, on the St. Charles Rock Road, 2 1-2 miles 
west of Rinkleville, and 8 miles from St. Louis, on 
Oct. 15th, at 12 o'clock, the following high bred trot- 
ing stock, viz: ; 

ZEPHYR, grey mare 9 years old, by Mambri- 
no Patchen, tirst dam the well known trotting mare 
Dixie, record 2:26 1-2, by Pilot, Jr. 

MOLLIE, L. Ch. mare, 14 years old, with pac- 
ing record 2:26, and has trotted in 2:27. Has been 
bred to Bull, son of Blue Bull. 

NANCY L., by Hambletonian Star, first dam, 
Grenad by Revenue, &c. 

»LAN;, bay mare 10 years old, by Plantagenet. 

GENERAL DIA¥Y, by Westwood, son of 
Blackwood, dam, by Alexander Abdallah. 

IGOLO, black stallion, 3 years old, by Ben. 
Patchen, dam. Daisy, by Kimball Jackson, Jr. 

ED. MARTIN, grey colt, by a son of Ben. 
Patchen, dam, Nancy Pica. by Hambletonian Star, 
and a number of others. 
of sale should address 

JOSEPH D. LUCAS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Artesian Stock Farm 


PRAIRIE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 154% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year- old’: 
record 2:204%, son of Rhode Island, record » 
2:233¢), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2:24, son of Pilot Jr., sise of the dams 
of Maud 8., 2:10'4, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 3d dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred), Lim 
ited to 10 mares, at 850 the season, 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 1534 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun 

teer and Sentinel), Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 

nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian fs 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:1544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkii 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
uian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 1534 hands, foaled 1882,’ 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam b 
Mambrino Chiet ;2d dam by Bay Messenger 34 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
ous for = 7. 

ares w e shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly-bred colts for sale.‘Send for cat~ 

alogue. H. L, DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 





Those wanting catalogue 








— Tan — 
STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 
MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 
year. 

Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having. 
abundant bone and muscle, but fis temper and dis- 
sition are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 

e can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis FairGround Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitemert. He 
won asa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
match race, sixty days after the first harness was 
4 on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
Sa natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is be Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 

LE, ETC, 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he A Alexander’s Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Ciowa’s dam b 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah ay 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, (10. } e is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
ofboth sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. Address C. D. MAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis, 





CLYDESDALES. 
IMPORTER AND?BREEDER, 
* ROBT. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Mo, 


~ “Donald Dinnie:” 
The finest lot of Clydesdales now on hand 1 
have ever had. Prices moderate and terms 


of payment favgrable. Catalogues sent jon 
application. . HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Ill. J 


PATENTS ! ane 5: Simpson, Washing 


ay asked fo 
patent until obtained. 














» Nop 
Write for inventor’s guide 
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OLD FARWER GRUDGE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD 
Old Farmer Grudge was determined to trudge 
In the same old way that his father went 
To toil and to slave, to pinch and to save, 
Nor spend on pleasure gle cent. 
His tools were few, and 80 rusty, too, 


i sin 


For want of the needful drop of oil, 
That creaky and slow they were forced to go, 
And added much to his daily toil. 
iis crops were scant, for he would not plant 
Enough to cover his narrow field; 
But crum)led and growled and always scowl- 
ed 
At harvest oyer the meagre yield 
And from paltry store on the threshing flocr 
From gaping mow, and neglected bin, 
Would ices cry as he passed them by; 
“You can’t take out what you don’t put 
in?” 
Old Farmer Grudge was a doleful drudge 
Aud in his dwelling and on his land 
Twas plain to be seen he was shrewd and 


keen 
And managed all with a miserly hand. 
There was little wood, there was little food, 
Oh, bare, indeed, was the pantry-shelf, 
Since he took no heed of another’s need 
So he was warmed and well-fed himself. 


The wife, itis true, would skimp and screw’ 
Piece and patch, and some way plan, 
As woman will with amazing skill, 
Who is tied for life to astingy man; 
But, oh! how she sighed for the thing denied, | 
The books and comfort, and larger life, | 
Of which she dreamed, and for which she 
schemed 
When consenting to be 
wite 


Farmer Grudge’s 


But Farmer Grudge not an inch would budge 
From the path his penurious father trod; 
But though very rich, would work in a ditch 
All day, and at dusk ina corner nod. 
And his girls and boys, bereft of the joys 
That others had, were disposed to roam, 
4nd to spend, profuse, nor put to use 
The lessons they had been taught at home. 


When Elien, his pride, and his youngest died, | 
Old Farmer Grudge was so much depressed, 
Twas really balieved the old man grieved, 
And thus his fatherly love confessed. 
But as over the dead he shook his head, 
Economy still was in his thought, 
For he said, with a groanand a mournful 
moan, 
» “Now all that good 
naught?’ 


l'arnin’ is gone for 


yeath took his wife—she was weary of life, 
Starved to death in a cruel way. 
For never a word of love she heard 
To sweeten her crust from day to day. 
his home one morn the farmer was 
borne, 
And though little 
Lave, 
iis neighbors more kind were not inclined 
To grudge him the space required for a 
grave 


from 


to comfort another he 


} 
| 
—_—_—— | 
A TOUCH O NATUR 
i tell ye, Josh, it does beat Cain and all, 
The way folks nowadays will cheat and lie 
To getalong. There’sthat’ere patent thing | 
For hatchin’ chickens—bought ft, like a fool. | 
Recause they told me ckickens would be} 
high 
This spring; the agent said some New York 
enaps 
Were buyin’ of ’em up to ship abroad. 
Well, durn me! if they wouldu’t be too high | 
To see, i? we depended on such things. 
I hope the good Lord will forgiv me, Josh, 
For ail the in’ard cussin’ that I’ve done, 
A-trying’ of that pesky fraud. Darn me! 
if I hain’t worked as faithful as a pair 
)’ three-year-olds, and lost my rest, 
Aud sfPil’d my eggs, and wasted ile enough 
To do the fam'ly for three months or more, 


| 


4nd, Josh, of all the critters ever brought | 


| tracts are underlaid with coal and iron. 


| factory 


| close to a good market 


| biased, 
| dustry being founded on experience en- 
| tirely, while my knowledge of the latter 


Why not develop these? Eleven thous- 
and dollars were spent in ¢éhis town for 
agricultural machinery the ‘past year, 
every dollar of which went east of the 
Mississippi. How much better for the 
State if this money could have been 
kept in the State. It would be very 
easy to build steam manufactories all 
along your streams so asto build your 
own machinery. | am here on the plains 
well nigh friendless, and alone. I leave 
you to imagine how homelike the Home 
Circle seems. 

Never before could I appreciate John 
Howard Payne's sweetest cf songs, 
dear to everyone who has a heart. I 
also think of one of our home songs, one 
verse of which I quote: 

“IT love myown, my native land, 
rhough poor and rough she be, 
The home of many a noble son, 
The birthplace of the free! 
I’ll love her rocks and rivers 
Till death my quick blood chills; 
Hurrah for old New England 
And her cloud-capped granite hills!” 
ALLBEE. 


80 


Eunice Considered. 

Having been a silent and appreciative 
listener in the Home Circle since the; 
tirst meeting of its members, [think [am 
entitled, with our editor’s consent, to 
attention while I make my first speech. 
Firstly, I want to protest against the fre- 
quent and often continued absence of so 
many of the best writers. 

Looking over old RuRALS, I find that 
very few of the most entertaining writers 
of afew years ago send us even greet- 


|ings now. 


Home Circle will come to bea mis- 
nomer, and this page will only bea 
meeting-place for chance acquaintances. 

Secondly, I want to tell Eunice that I 
consider poultry-keeping a more satis- 
occupation for women than 
raising small fruit, because she can per- 
form so nearly all of the necessary labor 
herself. [ama farmer’s daughter and 
have had experience in both kinds of 
work. [Lam quite small and have very 
poor health. Had to give up teac hing 
because of physical inability to endure 
the labor, and yet for the past two sea- | 

sons I have raised three hundred chick- 
ens without any assistance. 

Each season [ have lost only four or 
flve young chickens after taking them 
off the nests, and have had only one sick 
in allthe time. With judicious feeding 
my hens lay nearly all winter, if I were 
and it were nec- 
}essary for me to make my own support I 


| certainly would not be afraid to attempt 
\it by keeping and selling poultry. 


As to 
making a living by the production of 
small fruits I would not be so sanguine. 
A woman would be obliged to have help | > 
about preparing the ground for plant- 
ing, because she can neither plow nor 


| use the spade. 


Only the strongest of women could 


| wield the hoe with sufficient force to ac- 


complish much good. 
f course any of us could gather the 


| ripened fruit, and that is most of the la- 
| bor that many women could perform. 


I will desist until others answer the 
call of Eunice, as my opinions may be 
my knowledge of the former in- 


is gained mostly from observation. 
Strother, Mo. LILY. 


Lily has evidently not fully considered 


The following is in 


EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 
**Bill Arp,”’ in the Atlanta Constitution, 


says: ‘‘{ have heard good fathers ask the 


‘question, ‘What shail we do with our 
|girls?’ I don’t mean rich fathers who Blossom, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Liggett, 


|}have no anxiety about their daughters, 
| but I allude to folks in the middle. walks 
of life, whose daughters have had an 
| education, and the father has nothing 
| else to give them. What isa poor girl 
todo when she quits schoolor comes 
home from college? Itis right hard for 


have the advantage of ours, 


for the mar- 
, but ‘I have never seen the 
nice strawberries couldn’t be 
twenty cents, and that 


ket is nearer 
time that 
sold at home for 


will make lots of money. And then 
again, the exercise is so good for their 


healtk, and the occupation so cleanly 
and delicate and suits their nimble and 
delicate fingersso well. Woman was the 
first gardener we read about, that is to 
say, She was first to pick the fruit, and I 
have always thought she ought to have, 
been forgiven, for her first thought when | 
she found the fruit good was to give her 
husband some. But he, like an old r as- | 
cal, went and laid all the blame on her, | 
and tried to get out of the scrape. i: 
Now, there is a chance for our girls to 
make some money. Let them try a small | 
patch —say one-fourth of an acre. Plant! 
out in August, and have a good crop of | 
fruit next spring. It can be done. I 
heard a Nashville man say that two years 
ago there was no such business around | 
Nashville as growing berries for Nor- 
thern markets, but now there was 150 bu- 
shelsshipped a day from one town, the 
town of Franklin, and they netted 
twenty ceats a quart, or 36 a bushel, and 


the girls did most of the work. I wish | 
the dear creatures were rich enough to| 


live without work and only had to work | 

when they felt like it; and I never see |} 
ladies of culture and retinement doing | 
drudgery but what it shocks my human- | 
ity, and I wanta society established for | 
the prevention of cruelty to angels. But | 
work is the common lot for man, and for | 

woman, too, and 1 reckon they are hap- | 
pier for it. 





The Liggett-Colman Nuptials. 
Mr. Hiram Shaw Liggett, eldest son of |. 
Mr. John E. Liggett, the tobacco manu- | 
facturer, was married to Miss Laura Col- | 
man, daughter of Col. Norman J. Col- | 
man, the editor of COLMAN’s RURAL 
Wor-Lpb. The wedding took place yes- | 
terday, Oct. Ist, at3 p. m. at the beauti- | 
ful suburban residence of the bride's | 
| 
un tle, Capt.C. D. Blossom, on Union | | 
avenue. The spacious double house, set 
in the midst of large and handsome} 
grounds, with clumps of shrubbery and | 
noble old oaks, the whole brightened and | 
beautified by | par terres of bright flowers. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Rey. Dr. Snyder, in the presenceof a 
limited number of friends. The long 
double parlors were gay with flowers of | 
every description. At the upper end was | 
anovel and tasteful decoration in the 
guise of an altar, made entirely of roses 
and other flowers, with beveled edges 
and tiny steps leading to it. Before this 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the bride and groom knelt, on white 
satin cushions richly embroidered in 
gold. The bridal robe was of dazzling | 


white silk, the shining folds falling in a 
graceful marquise train to the floor, and | 
cut in dee p vandykes about the lower 
edge, over a balayeuse of lace. Under} 
this was worna petticoat of silk, bro- 
eaded in large white velvet lilies. The | 
corsage, pointed in front, was cuta la 
Modjeska, with high valois collar, lined 
with costly point lace, and in the neck a 
little plaited vest of white silk tissue} 
fastened by three diamond buttons. The | 
sleeves were trimmed in the same cost- | 
ly lace, and met by white gants de suede. | 


| this matter of cultivating small fruits by The bride wore a diamond pin and ear-| * 
| our young women. 
| illustration : 


rings, the giftof the groom, 
bridal veil. Her flowers were 
nephetos roses. 

After the ceremony the guests, about | 
forty in number, were se: ited to partake | 
of a handsome dinner, served a la Russe. | 
Among them were: Capt.and Mrs. C.D. 


but no| 
white | 


| 
Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Howard Blossom, Col. and Mrs. N. J.| 
Colman, Mr. B. F. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. | 
H. M. Blossom, Mr. and Mrs. Claride| 
Kilpatrick. Miss Cora Liggett, Miss Ella 
Liggett, Mr. C. D. Colman, Mr. Frank P. 
Colman and others. Among the elegant 


iuto a sinful world, them chickens was the | hor to descend from the beautiful heights toilets worn on the occasion were the 


wus; 

i knowed ’twas flyia’ 

Straight from the start; 
like, 

\ -thinkin’ of them chickens shipped abroad, 

parsevered, and saw the wicked bus’ness 


right in natur’s face, 
but, kind o’ graspin’ 


thro’. 
» all the knock-kneed, cros3-billed, spider- | 
toed 
igainly freaks o’ natur’ 
Feuld take the premium 
things! 
i hadn’t nerve to see’em suffer—some of ’em 
Was blind as owls, and some stooc 
heads, 
nd@ some kept settin’ down as tho’ they felt 
Sacomftable, but didn’t know just where. | 


, Josh, them birds 
anywhere. Poor 


I steod it fora week, and when, one night, 
The patent warmer that they sell to raise the | 
srood | 
Got hot, and drove the chickens all out doors, 
got hot to. 
things! 
uddled up like sheep, a shiverin’ and | 
Lookin’ blue 
and cold, as tho’ they couldn’t understand 
What wasthe matter with the fizzin’ thing | 
Taney called their blessed mother, and I vow- 
ed 


i*d put an end on’t, and I did. 


Ail h 


By George 
sn old reG hen is good enough for me, 


sud good enough for anybody that’s got 
sense; 
4n4, Joshua, just paste this in your hat 


The man that’s made improvement on the 
ways 


O'n iwtur’—-patented—and tries to palm 


The thing on you, piys you no compliment, | crates, and sent them North, and their laughed at and finally silenced by sue h 


Suttakes you for the greanest 
K 340) 
iat ever 
me! 


go! darned 


bal 


tried to suck 


’, R. D., in The Issue. 


Allbee’s Longings. 


wonder if I will be allowed admit- | and he was making money—a good deal | seem to enjoy! 


tarnece to the Circle after so long an ab- 
-zence® Oft and again have I intended to 
ein the “Circulars,” ** put circumstances 
have prevented. 
geeking admission among old fr iends. | 
Lam ) far from my loved home in the 
vld Green Mountain State on the prairies 
of Kansas. Can any of youimagine how 
dear every hill dale, mountain “and val- | 
ley is to me? Phis is a beautiful country, 
but it wort compare with my native 
land. To one who delights in beautiful 
seenerv, I find the prairies present too 
much sameness. No hills, but a slight 
swell now and then the only diversity. 
In my native State, truly called the 
Switzerland of America, are beautiful 
filis and mountains, covered with the 
evergreen forests while crystal streams 
ané brooklets come purling down from 


the cool springs amid the forests of the two and a half cents a quart to girls, and | they 


mountain tops. 
Our West is soon to be far ahead of the 


Bast in everything, as it is now in farm- | spill them, and do not eat every big nice them upside down. 


ing. yet I much prefer the East. Ever 
gince I arrived I have travelled as much 
as possible and find when the resources 
of this great region are fully developed, 
the world wouk id see the grandest coun- 
try the sun ever shown upon. ; 

All that is now needed is enterprise 
and eapital, and the transformation is 
completed. I find no manufactories west 
ef the Mississippi. [am told immense 


| her ambition and 


land they want to do 





|; awhile, when the roses begin to fade 





| answered in some places. 


| of astronomy and the fields of history “and 
| botany and the chambers of music, down 


| to the drudgery of housekeeping and 
sewing and “darning and patching old 
| clothes. But suppose she is a good, ~duti- 
‘ful girl and is willing to do that and 
| more, the question is what does it amount 
to, and can’t she do better? Can’t she 
take hold of something that will excite 
interest her and make 
her some*money? Girls are just human, 
something. Girls 
and whose fathers 
some money after 
on 
their cheeks. Some are independent 
enough to go to millinery and dressmak- 
| ing, but this gives employment to buta 
|few. Some paint flowers and do fancy 
work and sell what they make, but not 
many have the gift of genius in that line 
and so the question still comes up, what 


who do not marry, 
are poor, will need 


For there they stood, poor | can the clever country girls do to make a shadames, made short, and trimmed very 


| living for themselves and feel indepen- 
| dent? 

Not long agoI was over in Eastern 
North Carolina, and I found the question 
I found some 
|nice, well-educated girls cultivating 
small fruits and vegetables for market. 
They didn’t plow the ground, but they 
planted and hoed and weeded and 
gathered the crop. I saw an acre of 
strawberries that two sisters had planted, 
and they made a frolic of it, that is, they 
went at it with a will and took a lively. 
happy interest iu it, and they gathered 
| 4000 quarts, and s said they would get a 
| thousand more, and they packed them in 
the little baskets and the baskets into 


sales averaged thirty cents a quart. 
Their total expenses for hire of help and 


a chiny egg. That's | cost of baskets and freight to market thing else in the cellar?’ 


was $200, and this left $1000 for their 
work and watching and constant care. 
Well, those girls are proud and inde- 
pendent. Their father had five acres 


of money. I never saw anicer * business, 
|nor one so simple and sure. The rows, | 
/three feet apart, when the plants get 


But now Iam at last} well set, a plow opensa furrow close by spring removal it takes all summer for 


on each side, and this furrow is nearly 
filled with cotton seed, and then the 
earth is thrown back on the cotton seed; 

|after that the vines are mulehed with, 
pine straw, and thatis all. I never saw 
vines as small, or berries as numerous. 

[I counted 24 on one plant. They laid on 
one another. ‘This vine had been picked 
three times, and there were 24 left. 
They freqi nently picked a quart from 
three plants, and left many not ripe. 
They pick cill 8 o’clock in the morning, 
and the girls average fifteen quarts by 
that time. They begin again et 4 o’clock 

in the afternoon, and get fifteen quarts 
more. When they hire pickers they pay 


two cents to boys, for the girls ¢ are more 
eareful, and do not mash the berries nor 





This mode avoids | 
one they come across. But thatis not) all the odor, and if the brush is neatly | 
all. placed, the appearance is not bad. Ever- 

These girls have gota crop of rasp- | green brush, where it is to be had, may 
berriesjust behind, and they will make | be used so as to give a positively neat and 
$200 or $300 off of them, and they are | handsome appearance. It often happens, 
growing currants and gooseberries. and | where evergreen trees have been planted | 


talk about going into potatoes and beans 
and grapes and “all that. Well, why not? 
Fruit-growing is a nice business for girls 
and so is raising vegetables. 


Those girls | 


ees 

Mrs. Capt. Blossom, heavy black satin, 
en vated trimmed with guipure lace; high 
corsage, fastened by asuperb cross m ide 
of fine pink pearls, set round with dia- 
monds, and ear-rings set with the same 
exquis ite stones. 

Mrs. O. D. Gray, cream satin brovade, 
made dancing length, with shirred front, 
with high hip pannier on the right, 
dropping low on the left; Modjeska cor- | 
sage, trimmed with duchess lace over a| 

| 
| 


plaited tulle vest, fastened by three dia- | 
mond buttons. 

Mrs. John E. Liggett, black velvet en 
train, with elegant lace and diamonds. 

Misses Cora and Ella Liggett, each 
wore stylish reception dresses. 

Mrs. Howard Blossom, lavender bro- 
cade velvet en train, with front of satin 
and lace; handsome diamonds. 

Mrs. N. J. Colman, black satin 
elegantly with guipure lace; diamond 
ornaments. 

Mrs. B. F. Gray, black satin, with side- 
plaited front and full-gathered widths at 
the back; black lace bonnet and natural 
flowers.—-Globe- Democrat. 





Banking House Cellars. 

In a certain section of fine farming 
country farmers still bank their houses | 
in winter with stable manure. ‘It’s | 
warmer.’’ ‘Nothing else keeps out the | 
cold so weil.”* are some of the answers | 
returned when asked why they do 50. | 

And one sensitive farmer's wife, not- | 
withstanding her earnest pleadings fora 
change in this matter. is invariably 





an expression as this. ‘Whar! would you 
have me lose all the pots toes and every- 
Now, there 
certs ainly is nothing so disgusting to the 
sight as a house ‘banked with manure 
ne varly if not quite to the window sills. 
And then the odor, which some people 
Those who do not like 
it are continually in trouble, for after the 
fall banking it takes all winter to freeze 
the smell out of the house, and after the 


the breeze to blowit out. Now, will not 
some kind friend tell us how we may} 
protect ourselves and our houses from} 
the winter's cold, without too much ex- 
pense, for that is a prime consideration 
here? B. Onondaga Co. [There is no 
necessity for the slipsh« od and slovenly 
practice of banking the walls of dwel- 
lings with fetid manure. On page} 
288 of the eighth volume of Rural Af- 
fairs, the method is figured and described 
of making a bank of dry leaves, which 
may be raked up in abundance in 
autumn wherever trees grow. They are 
quite as efficient as manure for this pur- 
pose, and after a sloping bank is formed, 
are held in position with a thin 
layer of brush, cut of a length just suf- 
ficient to cover them when placed on 





near a residence, that long and straggling | 


limSs need some shortening-in, aud the 
trimmings thus obtained ar e just what is | 
wanted. }- —Country Gentleman. 


| but unless you add flavoring of bitter 


| most excellent way to use dried 


| paring six ripe, 


| ter from them, 


salt and fine bread crumbs over each 
jslice, and in the spaces between the 
| slices put little lumps of butter. Bake 


Notes for the Kitchen. | enough add more. Pack in pots and | 
ny : | cover with cold vinegar. 
Ihe following paragraphs are taken | ©°)PF ® 5 7 
from an article in the New-York Even- Il. ‘Take 100 small cucumbers, 50 large | 


ing Post é 

Gingerbread may be varied and won- | ¢ 
derfully improved by the addition of a |; 
eupfal of grated cocoanut; this quantity |1 
is suflicient for aloaf of medium size. 
Almonds are also used in ginger cake, |1 
al- | ¢ 


monds, there will not be a distinctive al- | through it one pound of mustard, 1 
mond flavor. pound of white mustard seed, 4 ounces 
A cook of some note says that if of celery eC d, and one ounce of whole 
s = 7 allspice. I like to have a few of the pep- | 

peaches are peeled and are put into cold vers red, as itlooks better through the 
5 . * * TS dd, AS Ss e j¥ ( { > 

water ~~ half an hour, they will retain I : iene ania Gaentl | 

their color. mass, and the onions, if very small 
leave whole. After mixing well, put it 

Graham flour is sometimes used with | in a kettle and cover with the best cider 
good effeet to thicken the juic e of stewed | vinegar. After it begins to boil let it 
tomatoes, instead of using bread or! cook 15 minutes. If desired, add while 
erumbs. boiling a bottle of salad o11; it helps keep 


The happy owner of a pear tree may, 


after eanning and pickling, dry the pears. ' 


slice and salt all down over 


it, but it can be left out. 


green bell peppers, half a peck of small 
string beans half a peck of small white 


ynions, 
ind two 
nove all 


half a bushel of green tomatoes, 
large heads of cabbage. Re- 
the seeds from the peppers, 
night; next 
norning wash in cold water, let them 
lrain well, spread on a cloth, and mix 


—Country Gen- 


leman. 





Inferior ones will answer for this, anda 
pears in 
lukewarm wa- 


winter is to soak them in 


‘*| Have Suffered!” 


With every disease imaginable forthe last 


ter until they are soft, then simmer 
gently, and while yet warm put them | three years, Our 
through au colander, or better — still, Druggist, Tr. J. Anderson, recommending 


through a sifter which has a handle; the 
pulp thus made makes perfectly de licious 


} 


“Hop Bitters” to me, 


I used two bottles! 


pies. ‘The pies m: iv bave one or two)| Am entirelycured, and heartily recommend 

crusts. A lower crust, with little strips | Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker | 

across the top, is preferred. Buckner, Mo. | 
] 


A hot salad, which is a well-known | 
Pennsylvania dish. is made by slicing | 
green tomatoes and small onions and a/| 


few potatoes, and frying them together; 


saltthem well and send to the table | 
smoking. 
Cold boiled turnips make a nice gar- 


nish for roast beef or lamb. Cut them | 
in thin slices, and brown in butter, pour- | 
ing hot gravy over them. Place them on le 
the platter around the meet. 
A delicate dish for dessert is made by | 
tart apples, cut them in 
halves, put half a pound of sugar into a 
sauce epan, with half a pint of water, add 
the juice of one lemon, and let this boil 
until it is thick; then lay in the apples. 
When they have simmered until they are 
tender, take them out, drain them on a 


sieve, and let the sirup boil a few min- | ©. 


utes longer. When the apples and sirup 
are both cool, put the apples carefully 
a glass dish and pour the sirup over 
them. 

A good way to arrange fruit in a dish 
| for an ornamental piece, is to set a glass 
tumbler in the centre of the dish, around | 
and over it put a thick layer of moss; | 
then not nearly so much fruit will be re- | 

| 








quired, andit can be arranged very hand- 
somely. | 

A teaspoonful of lemon peel chopped | 
very fine and added to the gravy of fowls | 
or game is considered a good addition. 

A very appetizing way to cook onions | 
is to boil them in salt and water until 
they begin to be tender; drain the wa- | 
and wrap each onion in | 


soft paper, set them side by side into a} 


rich brown gravy over them; Spanish | 


as ever I was. 


* 
complimented on my improved appearance, 


ae . | Hops on the white label. 
dripping pan, let them bake until done, | | poisonous stuff with “Hop” 
then put into a vegetable dish and pour | name. 


I write this as a 


Token ofthe great appreciation I have of | 


your Hop 


| 
* * * Bitters. I was afflicted | 
With inflammatory rheumatism !! ! 
For nearly | 
Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 


| 
me any | 
| 
| 


Good!!! 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bit- | 
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WROUGHT IRON 
COOKING RANGES 


Are the best because they are made | 
in all sizes, of best material, are 
more convenient, more easily man- 
aged, consume less fuel, heat quick- 
er, retain heat longer, bake better, 
heat more water, will last longer 





WROUGHT IRON 
LAUNDRY STOVES. 


The most perplexing days to house 
keepers are washing and ironing 
days. Realizing this and sympath- 
izing with the good housewife, we 
have perfected the above Laundry 
Stove, and believe it will mitigz ute 
and give better satisfaction than| the troubles mentioned, and lessen 
any Range or Stove made, the number of ‘* Blue Mondays.”’ 


ALL COODS FULLY WARRANTED. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO. 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, Leats, 
All orders from outside the City should be addressed to 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


aa CATALOGUES NOW READY. 








1901 Washington Ava 
ST. LOUIS, MO, ¢ 








ters, and to my surprise I am 
I hope 
“You may have 
“In this great and” 
Valuable medicine; 
Anyone! * * wishing to know more about | 
my cure? 
Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 
Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, 


as well to-day 


abundant success” 


— 


) 


———I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 
—Comp'aint 
“And nervous debility. I have just” 
Returned | 
“From the south in a fruitless search for | 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more 
Good! 
Than anything else; 
A month ago I was e xtremely 
“Emaciated !!! 
And searcely able to walk, 
Gs ning: strength! 
Flesh!’ 
And hardly 
* * 











Now! am | 
and | 


ami | 


* | 


a day passes but what I 
* * * * 


and it is all due to Hop | 

Litters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, | 
_ Wilmington, Del, | 
£g-None genuine without a bunch of green | 
Shun all the vile, 
or “Hops” in their 





onions are especially nice cooked this | 
way, as they have so delicate a flavor. 


—T'o make red-cabbage salad, choose | 
asmall firm head; take off the outer | 
| leaves, and cut the rest into very thin} 
slices; if you can shave it fine, it will be | 
all the nicer; mix with it two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt. ‘three teaspoonfuls of salad 
oil, or of clarified butter, a little cayenne 
| pepper, alittle curry powder if you 
please. This salad is nice for two or 
three days after itis prepared if it is 
kept where itis cool: if you prefer a sweet 
salad add sugar. | 
—Tvmatoes cut into thick slices and | 
baked in a dripping-pan make a most | 
agreeable garnish. Sprinkle pepper and | 


till tender, and serve hot on the platter 
with meat. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF GOOD COOKING 
—Savory dishes, serving to vary the | 
monotony of the poor man’s ordinary 
fare, afford considerable moralas well | 
as physical advantage. An _ experience 
of my own will illustrate. When wan- | 
dering alone through Norway, 


I lost the | | 
track in crossing the Kyolen fiord, strug- | 
gled on for twenty-three hours without | 
food or rest, and arrived in sorry plight | 
at Lom, a very wildregion. After afew 
hours’ rest, | pushed on to a still wilder | 
Pn. baer and continued thus to the gre zat | 
Jostedal table-land, an unbroken gl: ucier 
of five hundred square miles; then de- 
scended the Jostedal itself to its opening | 
on the Sogne fiord—five days of extreme | 
hardship, with no other food than very | 
coarse oat-cake, and bilberries gathered | 
on the way, varied on one occasion with 
the luxury of two raw turnips. Taoen I | 
reached a comparatively luxurious | 
station, where ham and eggs and claret | 
were ob‘ainable. The first glass of claret | 
produced an effect that alarmed me—a | 
craving for more and for Stronger or | 
that was almost irresistib'e. 
bottle of St. Julien, and nothing but a| 








violent effort of will prevented me | 
from ordering biandy. I attribute | 
this to the exhaustion consequent 


upon the excessive work and insufficient 
unsavory food of the previous five days; 
have mide many subsequent observations | 
on the victims of alcohol, and have no} 
doubt that overwork and scanty, taste- 
less food are the primary source of the 
craving for strong drink that so largely 
prevails with such deplorable results 
among the class that is the most exposed 
to such privation. The practical infer- 
ence is that speech-making, pledge- 
signing, and blue-ribbon missions can 
only effect temporary results, unless 
supplemented by satisfying the natural 
appetite of hungry people by supplies of 
food that is not only nutritious, but sav- 
ory and varied. Such food need be no 
more expensive than that which is com- 
monly eaten, but it must be better cook- 
ed.—Popular Science Monthly. 


A recipe for getting rid of pests from 
houses, stables, and stock-sheds will be 
useful. Suspend inthe place pieces of 
tow, sponge, cotton-waste, or any other 
absorbent material, saturate with car- 
bolic acid, and keep it moist, The scent, 
which is very wholesome, will drive flies | 
away. Common earbolie acid, which is | 
very cheap by the gallon, will do for the 
purpose. 








Receipts for Chow Chow. 


—In response toa request from Sey- 
mour, Conn., we republish the two fol- 
lowing receipts—the first from vol. 35, 
page 583, and the second from vol. 42, 
page 675—and shall be pleased to hear 
further from correspondents: 

I. Chop half a bushel of green toma- 
toes, sprinkle fine salt over them, and let 
them stand 24 hours; then pour off all | 

the water you can from them. Chop 3 | 
| large cabbages; break up 12 large cauli- 
flowers. Boil all in vinegar 15 or 20 
| minutes, or ui ti they aretender. Throw 
| aw: ay the vinegar they are boiled in. 
Then add 8 chopped peppers, a handful 
of salt, about half a pound of white mus- 
tard seed, one handful of whole cloves, 
same of allspice, cinnamon and celery 


IF YOU WANT 


sutisfactory Corset as 
regards Health,Comfort 
and Elegance of Form,” 
be sure and get 

Foy’s Improved 
Corset 


| and Skirt Supporter, 


Itis particularly adapt 
edto the present style 
of dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Price 
by mail $1.30, 


me, 





’ 


ve 





FOY, HARMON &CO., New Haven, Coan 





5 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
ENTS a CURES 1 Cc — 
Lives’ Dise: ¥—., -8-—-— 7, by 
Pronounced a Me wy rk A by United 
Principal Office and. bh. Main Sc, 


Bosavigevates a? 
ar Revers, 
best physicians. 
Hor sale by all Druggists and yep 
24 & North Main 





KiDNEY-WORT 


DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, oO 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of th of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Eaeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous orders and all “emale Complaints. 

(arSOLID PI PROOF OF THIS. 
IT WILL 8 SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
ve been Berm relieved, and in a short time 
ERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, #1, ee ID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
ry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., oa arte vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1834. 



























Be WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October lst; also 


SUNDAY QUESTION: 
Price, 81.25 with Photograph. 
Cheap Edltion, 50c. without Photo. 

Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 
No ac 


THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL, <icent 


from broken king bolts, low hanging, noiseles 
and stylish. Examine a buggy with this improvemen 
before buying. THE HERBRAND Co., Fremont, O. 





seed; mix well, taste, and if not flavored 


Ms Te KEYSTONE aaa 


wy ASHER. : OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE . 
a 


And pet giving perfect satisfaction. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
Will wach Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in ‘the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to any sized Gama 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlaet any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 
pan Our agents all over the couutry are making 
from #75 to $200 per month. Retail price, 87. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated ra) 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST eeu F PRICES, 


al 


PAR SOMS" i 
PURGATIVE Vike 







—==s7 

















And will completely change the Blood in the entire system in three 
months. Any person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing be possible. For curing 
Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. Physicians use them in 
their practice for Chills and Fever, Malarial Fevers, and all Liver troubles. 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Send for pam- 
phiet (FREE). I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


ao via 
; Irs | eqs jIN4 Days, Gee) j | 
SAVED #3400. IN [880 | 


IN ONE TOWN, 
IN SUCCESSFUL U 
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WIRE, nu WIRE. ROP: 


PLAIN ANP BARBED FENCING WIRE. 


SPRAGUE'S 
EUROPEAN HOTEL, 


RESTAURANT, 


— AND — 












ROOMS 
DINNER 


716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Opposite Union Market 


50. 
25. 








on want 2 $30 26 Shot Repeating Rifle 

ot a$30 Breech Loading ShotGun 

16, 2 S12 Concert Organette Tad 

agie Lantern for I2, & Solie 

15 Silver Water 

these articles Free 

if ‘you will oor eae a few hours of your leisure 

time evenings to intro. dticing our new goods. 

One lady ecbeal al a Gold Watch{ree, ina 

Gingle afternoon. A gentleman got a Sil- 

r watch for fifteen minutes work ;a boy 

n yearsold secured a watch in one day; 

ee of others have done nearly as well, Ifyou ingot £ 

Ma agio | c¢ Lantern you can start a business that will 

you from $10 to $50 every night. Send at once for our 

Ustrated ¢ Catalogue of Gold and Silver Watches Self- courte, 
Bull Dog Revolvers, Spy Glasses, Indian Scout and Astro- 

nomical Telescopes, onereph Instruments, Type Writers, 

Organ Accordeons, Violins, & may start,you on 


25 
= $25 watch for $15 
. You can get any 


(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 


iad Sia 





Uscad | WORE MANvE RCI RNs veee in America) offer to 
- Mail or 'E xpress to any 
TURKISH BATH fete or he tates 


at St. Louis 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, ban pd and Sat 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m 
i, yee above hours for ladies. 
3:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12m. 














ANTED LADIES. «Aero SENnyeaty who 


easily at their 
own homes. W« ~~ nt} y mail. N Address 
with stamp Crown M” te Co.,2 > Rac ef St. C incinnati,O 





¢ A MONTH, Agents wanted. ag an 
950! ing articles in the world, 1 sample 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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S. S. Mann & Son's Holsteins. 


Herewith we present an il- 
lustration of one of the bulls 
imported by S. S. Mann & 
Son, of Elgin, [llinois. ‘This 
was the Sweepstakes bull at 
the Lllinois State Fair and at 
the Wisconsin State Fair. 
He comes from one of the 
best milking strains in Hol- 
land, and is justly esteemed 
an all round, well made and 
well bred animal. 

In their circular the Messrs. 
Mann say: 

Having been engaged in 
the Dairying business (pro- 
ducing milk) for more than 
twenty years in the Elgin 
district, we have given our 
attention to that breed of 

sattle which we think the 
most profitable for the dairy 
farmer, and with that end in 
view, having carefully stud- 
ied the character, general 
disposition, adaptability to 
climate and production of 
the various breeds, came to 
the deliberate conclusion that 
the Holstein was pre-emin- 
ently the breed for our 
American dairymen. Hay- 
ing convinced ourselves of 
this fact, we determined to 
pursue our investigations still 
further, and during the year 
1883 personally visited Hol- 
land, where we remained 
over three months, inspect- 
ing the numerous herds to 
be found in that country. 
Our convictions soon became 
firmly settled, and we pur- 
chased one hundred and sixty 
head of the choicest animals 
of both sexes that could be 
obtained. 
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SNINGRROUK, PROPE RTY OF 8S. S. MANN & S¢ IN, 


This constituted our tirst importation, and as our cattle were favorably received by the public, but a as time elapsed until we were compelled to make a 





ELGIN, ILL. 


further importation, and have just now received seventy head, with a still larger importation to arrive the present month—making our herd the largest to be found 
west of New York, consisting of about 400 head. 


Our cattle have been selected in Holl: ind, with the utmost care, and with special reference to their milking qualities and individual merits. 


found the largest milk-producing families known in Holland or Americe 


These c 


he Dairy. 


Officers Mi Mississippi Valley Dairy ‘and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman yu. voiman, St. Louis. 
Vice President+-Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Il. 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ills. 
Treasurer—Win N. Tivy, #24 North Second 
St. Louis. 


Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
Street St. Louis. 





A Dairy Exchange. 

We have made mention of the fact 
more than once, that with the growing 
dairy industry of this state and adjacent 
territory, it would become necessary at 
no distant day to establish at some point 
in Missouri a dairy exchange, wher 
every producer may find a buyer and 
every buyer goods suitable to his trade 
at public auction. Itis with a view to 
familiarize our readers with the methods 
and general business of such an institu- 
tion that we publish the following report 
of the opening dairy day at the Chicago 
Produce Exchange fr om the Tribune: 

The first “Dairy Day” of the Produce 
Exchange of the city of Chicago was 
was held yesterd: “J at its rooms, corner 
of Lake and Clark streets. There was a 
very large attendance of members and 
dairymen of the Northwest. The com- 
plete success of this attempt will make 
the **Dairy Day” hereafter a permanent 
feature of the exchange. The heat of 
the weather would not per mit the exhibi- 
tion of samples. The rooms were opened 
at 1 o’clock, and an hour was devoted to 
social chat and the forming of new ac- 
quaintances. At2o’clock the exchange 
called to order and the opening ex- 
ercises began. 

Col. Watts, President of the exchange, 
said the hour had arrived for the in: augu- 
ration of their regular ‘“‘Dairy Day, and 

he welcomed them with the hope that 
this initial movement might be the be- 
ginning of a new era inthe produce 
trade of this city. The growth of the 
dairy interests of the city had been mar- 
velous. During the last dee 
tire interest has been revolutionized, 
its progress continuous, still finding 
conditions to improve. The trade had 
left its old channels, and new methods 
must be devised to meet the new 
conditions. As a sequence to these facts 
they had inaugurated their “Dairy Day, 
If they did not take hold and mature 
this project others were ready to do so. 
Therefore, they ushered in **Dairy Day,” 
but not without the usual and expected 
opposition. They hoped to succeed in 
overcoming this. They did not mean to 
trench upon the rights, privileges, or 
immunities of any manor set of men; on 
the contrary, they would simplify the 
work of the trade, facilitate the —. 
course of buyer and seller, and take ¢ 
long step in the line of progress wy 
bringing the producer and consumer to- 
gether. They had selected and set apart 
W ednesday of each week tor a call for 
the sale of dairy products. ‘To this call, 
under purely nominal restrictions, they 
had invited all manufacturers and deal- 
ers to meet with them and witness for 
themselves the workings of the exchange. 
They intended that every transaction, 
sale, inspection, price and terms, should 
be a matter of record. Every deal 
should be open and above board, and 
subject to the scrutiny of any one inter- 
ested, so that whether present or absent, 
the owner of goods sold might rely upon 
— a perpetual record of the sales, 
to be consulted at his own convenience. 
This would be a new departure in the 
produce trade, and would increase confi- 
dence. Exchanges somewhat similar 
had been established at several interior 
dairy centres. They had been successful 
in organizing for the benefit of the 
neighborhood, and if this was true, what 
might Chicago expect? 

Other remarks were made by Phil 
Alexander, Col. Robert M. Littler, and 
the Secretary. 

Charley Andrews, the caller—and he 
is a good one—seized the hammer and 
the roar of traffic began. The bidding 
and sales are quite unintelligible to an 
outsider without explanation and the 
closest attention. The following are 
some of the principal sales: Fifty tubs 
creamery butter, extra, Aug. 1, 24 3-4e; 
50 tubs creamery, 24 3- te; 50 tubs cream- 
ery, 25c; 21 tubs choice creamery, 
22 3-4e; 100 tubs choice creamery, last 
of August. made, 23c; 57 tubs choice 
creamery, 23c; 400 boxes cheddar cheese, 
9 1-8e; 500 boxes choice cheddar cheese, 
9 1-4¢; 100 boxes cheese, 8 1-4e; 1,000 
boxes cheddar, choice Wisconsin, 9 3-4¢; 
250 boxes Young America cheese, last 
of August made 11 38-4ce; 100 cases 
Young America 1] 1-2c; 100 cases first 
eggs, seller September, 16 1-2e. 

The rooms will be open for business 
every day at 2 o'clock. Every Wednes- 
day hereafter will be ‘Dairy Day.” 


and 





ade the en- ; 





Holstein Transfers. 


BULLS. 


Lord Englewood 473, J. E. Miller. 


J. L. Taylor, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brick Pomeroy 474, 8S. Aiken, R. M. 
Fonda, Lonana, Ia. 

Duke of Orchard HIll, 475.1. W. Al- 
len, W. G. Sechwegler, La Fayette. Ind. 

Albanus 476, W. A. Pratt, J. Lasche, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 


Sir Joseph 477, G. J. Brown & Co., H. 
grown, Liberty, Ul. 
Art 478, G. W. Gue, W. 
Burlington Junction, Mo. 
Hancock 479, J. M. Severy 


T. Gordon, 


& Co., M. 


& R. Parks, Victor, Tl. 

Gabe 480, R. L. Thomas, W. A. Pratt, 
Elgin, I. 

Cyclone 6th 481, W. A. Pratt, Mills 
Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cyclone 10th 482, W. A. Pratt, Levi 


Jones, Ogden, Ia., Hoosier Boy 485, A. 
F. Bierce, C. E. Wood, North Manches- 
ter, Ind. , 

Sir Henry of Aaggie 
Powell, C. M. MeGhu, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Apollo 485, J. D. Guthrie, J. V. Her- 
ron, Henryville, Ind. 

St. Jacob 486, R. Kuhnen, L. 
St. Jacob, Il. 

Yankee Robinson 487, E. S. Robinson, 
O. Edmunds, Disco, Ill. 
cows. 
3. Lake, A. 5S. 


{S4, Smiths & 


A. Spies, 


Liana 1013, L. 
Piattsville. Conn. 

Jennie K. 1014, E. H. 
Schwegler, La Fayette, 

Hesketh 1015, N. B. 
ley, Lee, Mass. 

Creety 1016, W. A. 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

Boldwater Belle 1017, 
Dr. L. Johnson, J. H. 
Falls, Minn. 

Lady Northwood 1019, 8.5. Ma 
Peterson, Northwood, Ia. 

Seentje 1020, Onarga Belle 1021, C. W. 
Gue, W. T. Gordon, Burlington Junc- 
tion, Mo. 

Fresco 2nd 1022, G. E. Brown & Co.. 
C. Crapser, Cresco, Ta. 

Lady, Lauree 10238, Sluiter Bros. B. K. 
Johnston, East Coldenham, N. J. 

Celia 1024, Stewart & Laymans, 
Holly, Greenville, N. Y. 

Aaggie Peerless 1025, Aaggie Idaline 
5th 1026, Glen Ella 1027, Kitty [ves 1028, 
Bonnie Maid 1029, Smiths & Powell, C 
M. MceGhu, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Weltha 1030, G. E. Brown & Co. 
White, Cambridge, Ill. 

Princess Ethel 1081, Bessie Thorn 1082, 
Fayette 1033, Smiths & Powell, H. Sugg, 
Russellville, Ky. 

Alpha 2nd 1034, L. D. Ely, W. H. 
Gibbons, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 

Tuos. B. WALEs, Jr., Sec’y. 
lowa City, La., Sept. 27th, 18s4. 


Beach, 


Waldrop, W. G. 
Ind. 
Curtis, A. Brad- 


Pratt, J. Lasch, 


1018, 
Little 


Rosaleua 
Rhodes, 


nn, C 


G. 


If. 





Butter Making in Denmark. 


Speaking of dairy products, IT have 
been somewhat interested in a report re- 
cently made by Henry B. Ryder, 
States consul at Oupsubages, on butter- 
making in Denmark. It may contain 


some hints of interest to our dairy- 
women. 
Great attention, says Mr. Ryder, is | 


paid in Denmark that the milking is car- 
ried on with all possible cleanliness; 
whenever any dirt is allowed to be left 
in the milk, no good products will be ob- 
tained therefrom, as the dirt cannot be 
removed by straining. The moment the 
milk-pail is tilled it is immediately taken 
from the cow-stable tothe dairy, lest it 
might otherwise receive injury from the 
atmosphere of the stable. 

As soon as the milk is brought into the 
dairy, itis strained into tinned vessels. 
each containing thirty-five pounds, and 


then put into iced water for cream-set- | 


ting. Pails of this size are easy to handle 
and have also the advantage that the 
milk is sooner cooled in them than with 
pails of greater dimensions. 
purpose of cream-setting, the morning’s 
milk is allowed to lay over for tw enty - 
four hours. When the milk is skimmed, 
the cream is then sieved into a tinned, 
iron-plated pail, which is much to be 
preferred to the old-fashioned wooden 
ones, inasmuch as the cream can be 


heated or cooled by sinking the pail into | 


warm or cold water, as may be desirable. 
The sieve, which is used both for the 
cream or milk, has a tin border andis 
covered over with a piece of butter gauze 
No. 10; such description of sieve is 
much cheaper than one of horse-hair, 
and is better able to keep back all bair 
substances. When the cream 


warmed by sinking the tub into water 
heated toa temperature of 68°; six per | 
cent. buttermilk is afterwards added, 
whereby the temperature is reduced to 
67>. 

Towards mid-day the temperature of 
the cream will be about 58°, and the 
cream is then put into alined tub, so 
that it shall not be too much cooled. The 
cream is stirredevery second hour, and 
when itis inspected at six o'clock, the 
curding should have commenced, and 
the temperature should then be kept at 
about 55°. 

If the temperature is greater, the but- 
ter will lose in quality, and cheesy mat- 


United | 


for | 


For the | 


ance b in the | 
morning is put into the cream-tub, itis 


attle are being sought after by progressive dairymen in every State in the Union. 


| 
ter will form in the cream. If the tem- 
perature is below 54°, the cream will 
not be of sufficiently even nature, as half- 
soured cream will yield little, bad and 
non-preserving quality of butter. At 


eight o’clock, the cream will be of uni- 
form character, and it should then be 
| wellstirred; and when, after afew hours, 
it has attained a temperature of 52°, it 
| must be again well stirred, so thatit may 
}be certain the souring is universal 


} throughout. 

| When the cream is allowed to lie 
| quietly over night, it will be found on 
the following morning to have a tein- 
perature of 49° to50°, 

If in the summer season it is too warm, 
it is cooled in iced water of a tempera- 
ture of 47°, asatoo rapid cooling has 
always an injurious effect upon the 
cream. 

If in winter it is too cold, it is then 
warmed up to churning temperature of 
53° by sinking the cream pail into warm 
water. When “churning temperature is 
reached, one-half pint of coloring is 
added to every 100 pounds of cream, and 
it is then poured into the churn. 

It is of great importance that the 
churn should be of dimensions propor- 
tionate to the quantity of cream which 
has to be churned. With a churn whisk 
making 200 revolutions in tke minute, 
and when all else is in order, butter will 
be made in thirty minutes’ churning. 

When the butter begins to make its ap- 
pearance, it is washed off with water of 
au temperature of 47°. 

It will be best to make use of a small 
can for the washing, rather than one of a 
larger measure, as it will be easier with 
this can to get the water into all the 


too much water in the butter. 

After this it is churned for a short 
time quite slowly, until the butter grains 
are as large as a big pin head. Then the 
| churn is stopped and is lifted ona ped- 
}estal and the buttermilk is allowed to 
run off through two holes in the bottom 
of the churn. That the churn should be 
arranged in such manner as that the 
buttermilk can be tapped off is a pre- 

caution upon which great stress is laid, 
i cause one thereby ‘avoids washing the 
butter grains, a thing one cannot avoid | 
| doing when the butter is taken out of 
the churn with a sieve. 

When the buttermilk is run off, half a 
pail of water of a temperature of from 
19° to 50° is poured over a churning of 
ten pounds of butter. It is poured over 
the butter at repeated intervals whilst 
the churn is shaken backward and for- 
ward. The water is then run off and the 
butter again washed over with the same 
quantity of water as before. The butter 
is then taken out of the churn and laid 
|upon the butter trough, where it is 

iw eighed, and kneaded three to four 

| times with a spoon. Thereafter three 
| per cent. of salt is mixed with it, when 
it is again kneaded three to four times, 
so that the salt may be well mixed in. 
| After the lapse of twenty minutes it is 
again kneaded, and is then allowed to 
stand about one hour before it is taken 
upon the kneading board in pieces of 
from four to five pounds, when it re- 
ceives its final kneading. After the last 
kneading the butter is immediately laid 
down into the cask, where it must be 
packed as closely as possible, so that no 
jair can come to it, otherwise it will 
/lose much in its keeping properties. 





How Many Acres fer the Support of a Cow. 


In reply to the query how much land 
is required for the support of a cow? the 
Farmer's Union says: ‘This question 
depends for an answer so much on the 
circumstances of the soil as not to ad- 
mit of a very definite answer. Mr. 
| Schell, of Little Falls, N. Y., estimates 
that the land in pasturage and hay 
requisite for the support of a cow is 
| three acres; and this is the estimate of 
Mr. Carrington for modern good dairy 
|farms in England. In Belgium 10 acres 
of land supports two cotvs, one heifer, 
and one yearling calf; but when the 
calves are sold off young and cows in 
full milk only are kept, the proportion is 
two cows to seven and one-half acres. 
Colman estimates three acres of pasture 
as requisite for a cow in Berkshire coun- 
ty, Mass., while in some towns two acres 
of pasturage are sufficient. Mr. Farring- 
ton, in the report of the American 
Dairymen’s Association, thinks that on 
an average four acres are required per 
cow for summer and winter keep; while 
the late Professor X. A. Wiliard thought 
that in Hlerkimer county, N. Y., one and 
one-half or two acres of pasture per 
‘cow would answer, and in some excep- 
tional cases one acre. Dr. Teft, presi- 
dent of the Nlinois Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, recently informed th2 writer that 
in Illinois he considered from two and 
one-half to three acres about bie 


crevices and still avoid the pouring of} 





| 





would be required. The doctor is 

practical farmer, and is the owner of : 

very fine dairy, but his statement seems 
a little wild when we refer to the fact 
that Mr. Lord, an Elgin dairyman, keeps 
100 cows on 300 acres, besides the horses 
necessary for the farm work, while the 





4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘Oatman Bros., near Elgin, keep S4 cows | 


Among them will be 


and the requisite number of horses to do 


the farm work on 200 acres. They, how- 
ever, use ensilage largely in the place of 
hay.”’ 





Milk in Hot Weather. 


Mr. Roberts, the Hartford sealer, 
gives an explanation of the taint of 
milk which is often noticed after being 
taken from the ice. ‘*Most people put 
the milk on top of the ice. The cold cur- 
rent descends and comes up on the other 
side, after being more or less heated. 
On the second trip the air, loaded with 
the scents of the different articles, goes 
directly into the milk and stays there, 
because the impurities will be attracted 
by moisture. Now place the milk under 
the ice, and you will see that odors of 
the different foods will be left on the ice, 
and the milk will be as pure from bad 
smell or taste as when put there. I have 
placed a glass of water on ice in one 
side of a refr igerator anda box of straw- 
berries in the Other. In three hours the 
water was colored from impurities of 
the berries. Thisis clearly a good illus- 
tration of my pointon milk. Milk is 
one of the greatest absorbing liquids; it 
should never be left in the sick-room or 
wherever there are unhealthy scents. 
You will notice a greasy scum on water 
left in your sleeping- room over night; 
that comes from the impurities of every- 
thing in the room being attracted by the 
moisture. I always place a glass of wa- 
ter in my room before retiring. 





~~ Dairy Notes. 


—At this season of the year, especially 
in sections where there has been but a 
light fall of rain, pasture feed will be 


| short. and the farmers of such localities 


should see to the matter of keeping up a 
supply of nourishing feed for the cows. 
It is reasonable to suppose that all good 
dairy farmers have a field of rowed or 
drilled corn for fodder, and we would 
remind them of the importance of be- 
ginning to feed this material as soon as 
grass in the pastures begins to fail. Let 
cows have a backset at this season of the 
year and they will not recover again, but 
keep them well supplied with fresh milk- 
producing food, and the returns will 
richly repay trouble and expense. 


—A farmer giving his views on the 
management of cows, where but few are 
kept for butter making, so that the great- 
est yield from them may come at such a 
time as the business is the most profit- 
able and the most readily performed, 
thinks that the cows should come in 
early in the fall instead of early spring, 
thereby avoiding the labor and vexation 
of trying to m: inufacture and sell butter 
in the heated season of the year, when it 
is so very diflicult to produce a good 
article, or to keep it any length of time 
sweet, or sell it at any price. The 
other parts of the year, he says, good 
butter can be made, and will readily 
sell at a good price as fast as it can be 
produced and put upon the market. He 
argues that cows which go dry a few 
weeks in hot weather while the pastures 
are flush with feed, will recuperate and 
gain new strength vefy fast at that time, 
and young cows and heifers will develop 
their bags and give more milk and be 
more profitable during the year than to 
drop their calves earlier in the season. 


—In dairy work,all the senses require to 
be constantly brought into requisition. 
It is by the exercise ‘of the sense of hear- 
ing that the butter-maker learns when 
to stop churning, or, at any rate, when 
it is prudent for ‘her to exercise her eye- 
sight in order to verify the evidence of 
her ears. The sense of smell is probably 
the most necessary of all in a dairy, but 
it has this peculiarity of use—that it is 
chiefly employed in tinding out what 
ought not to exist,and w ha it we do not 
desire to tind—very much like the holes 
in the old woman’s stocking. Itis quite 
needless to tell you how “useful is the 
sense of taste, particularly in enabling 
you to judge of the quality of your pro- 
duets. “The sense of feeling has, to a 
large extent, been superseded in the) 
dairy by the extended use of the ther- | 
mometer; but still the delicate touch of 
the experienced dairy-woman enables 
her to judge of the progress and finish of | 
a number of dairy operations, in which 
the question of temperature does not} 
find a place. It is not necessary to enter 
into any details with regard to the need 
in the dairy of these five senses of our 
school days; but [should mention the | 
use of what some people now call a sixth | 
sense—namely, the sense of beauty, be- 
cause it enables you to place your pro- 
ducts attractively before your customers. 





Save Your animals much suffering from 
accidents, cuts and open sores, by using 
Stewart’s Healing Powder. 





We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Lron Roofing Co., of Cin 
einnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from 
State and Territory. This comps any is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing a 
Corrugated Iron {in the United States, 

for cireular. tt 


; are 


every | 


The Pig Pen. 


Transfers of Thoroughbred Stock. 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 


Prospect Lad IV. 12,223, Springer 
Bros., Springtield, [ll., to R. W. Dennis, 
Archur, Wis. 

Saitee E’s Sambo 3633, IHillsmere’s 


Perfection 7660, Princess Spiteful 10,244 





and Spiteful’s Prince IL. 10,245, Geo. W. 
Penney, Hawark, Ohio, to Chas. 5. Dole, 
Crystal Lake, Ll. 
Prince Donna IIL. 12.292, Geo. W. 
Penney to Jas. A. Jones, Olive ria, Texas. 
Spitetield Gloster LI. 2, Geo. W. 
Penney to C. H. Heard, Ma we oe ia, Il. 
Gloster’s Spiteful 12.293, Geo. W. Pen- 





nev to W. W, Alder, Farmer ¢ ar, Ill. 
Naney 12,246, Geo. W. Penny to Ab- 
salom Geager, St. James, Ind. 
Roselle 8058, Churchman & 
Beech Grove, Ind., to W. P. 
Ilampton Station, Tenn. 
Lucosia 12,280, Parthenope 12,282 and 


Jackson, 
Johnson, 


{ 
When it does, separate the sick from the 


dead, disinfect all yards and lots, and 
avoid wood pastures. 

We have little or no faith in so-called 
cholera cures, beyond usual disinfect- 
ants. One ounce of preventiye in the 
stock yard is worth tons of cure.—Llow 
Ilomestead. 





SKIN HUROKS 


CAN BE CURED BY 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


t 15, 1883 
M Cc. N. CrirreENton—D s For near! 
fourteen years I have been troubled with ‘Sat 
mhoum I hav ent nearly fortur 
‘ and on oak ne, but with ¢ t wary 
i mpm nena iw your CLENN'SSUL 
P HI rik SOAP" ne used it in 
baths and asa totie “ aor an as ily. My skin 
is now as clear as an intant’s,and po one 
would be able to tell that Lever had a 
shin complaint. Yours respectfully, 
H. MORRIS, Lick Llouse, San Francisco, Cal 
All Druggists Sell Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 
n Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 








Handicap 12,282, W. T. T. Hill, Bel- 
mont, Ky., toH. D.. Nichole, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
PHIL. M. SPRINGER, Sec’y. 
RPRAENES, [ll. 
Scale of Points and General Standards of 
Excellency. 


—We present herewith, the different 
scale of points, and general standards of 
excelleney, as adopted at the National 
Swine Breeders’ Convention in 1872, and 
by the different record associations 
throughout the country, also the special 
features governing the judging of small, 
medium and large breeds. <A close study 
of the different standards will give an idea 
of what is required of our judges and ex- 
nibitors. 

Division of points . a numerical 
scale as adopted by the National Con- 








vention of Swine Breeders, 1872. 
BACK, .ccccccccccccccesl® Ear, 2 
Long Ribs,.....eecee.. 8 Neck,... 4 
Short RBiIDS,...cccccese 7 Belly, .-seee-sececee 4 
ogee socce-coccce,8 SKIN, .cccce 5 
Ha 2 Hatr,. 3 
.. 6 Bone, 3 
- 6 Legs,. 3 
-.6 Feet, 2) 
. 4 Legs,.... l 
3 -— 
8 BOGE co ccccees 100 


BERKSHIRES. 

Adopted at National Swine Breeders’ 
Convention in 1872. 

Color, black, with white on feet, face, 
tip of tail and occasional splash of white | 
onthe arm. While a small spot of white 
on some other part of the body does not 
argue animpurity of the blood, yet it is 
to be discour: iged, to the end that uni- 
formity of color mi iy be attained by 
breeders. White upon one ear, or a 
bronze or copper spot on some part of | 
the body, argues no impurity, but rather 
a reappearing of original colors. | 
Markings of white other than those 
named above are suspicious, and a pig 
so marked should be rejected. Face, 
short, fine and well dished, broad be- | 
tween the eyes. Ears, generally almost | 
erect, but sometimes inclining forward | 
with advancing age; small, thin, soft and 
showing veins. Jowl full. Neck, short 
and thick. Shoulder, short from neck to | 
middling deep from back down. Back, 
broad and straight or a very littie arched. 
Ribs, long and well sprung, giving ro- 
tundity of body; short ribs of good | 
length giving breadth and levelness of 
loin. Hips, ‘good length from point of 
hipsto rump. Hams, “thick, round and 
deep, holding their thickness well back 
and down to the hocks. Tail, fine and 
small, set on high up. Legs short and 
fine. but straight and very strong, with 
hoofs erect. legs set wide apart. Size, 
medium. Length, medium; extremes 
are to be avoided. Bone, fine and com- 
pact. Offal, very light. Hair, fine and 
soft; no bristles. Skin, pliable. | 

Standard of excellence of Berkshire 
Swine, adopted by the American Berk- 
shire Association, page 9, volume 5. 

Color—Black, with white on feet, face, 
tip of tailand an occasional splash on 
arm. 

Face and Snout—Short, the former 
fine and well dished, and broad between 
the eyes. 


Eye—Very clear, rather large, dark 
hazel, or gray. 
E ar—Generally almost erect, 


sometimes inclined forward with advanec- 
ing age, medium size, thin and soft. | 

Jowl—Full and heavy, running well 
back on neck. | 

Neck—Short and broad on top. | 

Hair—Fine andsoft, medium thick- | 
ness. 

Skin—Smooth and pliable. 

Shoulder—Thick and even, broad on | 
top, and deep through chest. | 

Back—Broad, short and straight, ribs | 
well sprung, coupling close to hips. | 

Side—Deep and well let down, straight | 
on bottom line. | 

Flank—Well back and low down on) 
leg, making nearly a straight line with | 
lower part of side. 

Loin—Full and wide. 

Ham—Deep and thick, extending weit | 
upon back, aud holding thickness. well | 
down to hock. 

Tail—Well set up on back, tapering | 
and not coarse. | 

Legs—Short, straight and strong, set | 
wide apart, with hoofs erect, and capa- 
ble of holding good weight. 

Symmetry—Well proportioned through- | 
out depending largely on condition. 


| milked. 


but | 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


a@- Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 

Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 


SALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 


ERY purposes. 





sThe Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapt 
Ww arranted as pure as my & 
everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
T sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 


est Salt made, 
Triumphant 





De Laval Cream Separeier. 
A practical scientific machine for sep- 

arating the cream from the milk when 

received at the factory, or as soon a 


It requires but one horse- ~power to 
operate it, and is so simple that it can be 
set and sfarted by any ordinary factory- 





man. 


J. & J. Darlington, Darling, Pa., 
write: ‘No dairyman with twenty-five 
cows, can afford to be without one. 


They consume but little power, are very | 
easily kept clean, can be operated by any | 
one, and when once adjusted, are always | 
ready.”’ 

J. E. Gillingham, of Villa Nova, Pa., 
writes : From June 2nd to October 20th, 
| while skimming shallow pans, and using 
the Cooley Creamer, it required an aver- 
age of 22 6-100 pounds of milk for one 
pound of butter. Using the Separator 
from October 27th to November 17th, 
the. average was 17 56-100; during the 
last week the average was 17 pounds. 

The machine is more than fulfilling 
the claim made for it—that it is the 
GREATEST DAIRY IMPLEMENT every in- 
vented, and no Creamery, D: uiry or Fac- 
tory, can afford to be without it. 

Dr LAVAL. Cream Separator Co. 

JosEPH REALL, Pres. & Man. 
32 Park Row, New York City. 
D. W. WILSON, Agent, 
Elgin, Ill. 









CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND a ee 


The best ‘Can in the 
world has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface.than any oth- 
er Can. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfactory at a high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
test with any other 
“an, and if we do not 
ain One claim we 

rfeit $100. Send 
ars to 

4 sECK & STOUT, 
21 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 


THE 


Fairlamb System 


Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Ay 
Chicago, Wl. 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 


wMmM. N. TIV 
Butter, om Eggs, Honey, a J gina Gen 
ral Commission Merchan 


‘ADAMS WIND MiLis 


WHITMAN’S New Parent 
REBOUND PLUNGER PERPETUAL, 


UR eI, ph 0" Lever Paps 
‘ 












> NOW M —_ 








r, State Fair, 1880, 1881 
r Ded ek and other 

The onl y, pertect 
car. Mi 44 


Received First Prem : , 
1882, and Grand Gold Medal in 
also California State Fair in 15-5, 
Press made. Puts 10 ton 


ble. A bale every 3 minutes, Sat istac tiou quarastesh, 
Three bales to any other Pr two. Send « ‘ irculasp 
Also Horse-Powers, Cider Mills, c oru Shellers, Feed Cotten, 


ete. Manufactured by 
AG. 


BICULTUBAL CO.. 8% Louis. Me 


Ertel’s ums Es Ha y Press 


Loads full we vet in core. 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Satay, Til. 


Be ules 10 tons a day. 
Address, 


No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 
$200 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
923, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front Sty 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention tnis Paper. 


Grist Mills or French Buhr Stone. 





Over 3,000 in ase. Complete Mill and.Shei 
ter $115. A boy can grind and keepin order 
Adapted to any kind of power. Complete 
Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. send 
for book on grinding mills. NORDYKE & 
MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 









For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWEB 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marsoilles Manufacturing Co., 
Manseiuugs, LaSacxe Co., Iu. 


THE PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 


Is sim Ee ED « and che 
BE 








only dumping boiler; empties its 
kettle ina minute. Over 
Cook 


nus 
potatoes and save on 
costof peep Se ie for circular. 
. ae RY & CO., 
ata > Hl. 
UcagoSatnronm: tf Miehigan Ave. 





yy Shaca 


1VATE DIS PE) 
Vise 32 Stuns a 


Chartered by the State of Iilinols, x the spec! 
epenty cure ~ Private, Nervov d even 
-9 to 4and 7 to 3. ‘Sun 10 nly. 
a graduate of two regu ke ; ‘athe re y Ee lectic> 
es, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder of 
the mammoth Bellevue Medical institute, Sar fr anciseo, andgit is & 
well known fact that for 15 years he has contined himself to the 
study and treatinent of Sexual and Chronic Disea thus giving olor 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who have already placed themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertisin arlatal froin whom they have received no 
benefits, and whe them more harm than guod, 
Meilicine, like a’ i r aa 
shows proof of its By a combin 
great curative power, Dr. ie c as has so 1 
that it will ador: 



























w ho are suffering from the damning 

OUNG E viendo! peeye, indiscretions (Serr 
nal Weakness), among others showing so the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physteat Debility, Teeopete nee (sexual ine 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exbaustea Vi-~ 
tality, Centuston of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Briliianey to the 


Kye, Aversion to Soclety, chow reggie Pimples on the Face, 
Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. You may be ir 
thetirst stage, but remember yc oA wre tast approaching the last. Do 
not let false pride and sham modesty deter you tr omn atte e Wed sce 
agonizing ailments. Many a bi right and patura man, 
endowed with genius, has permitted his case to rt in on ane dene until 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed victims 
Remember, that ** Procrastination Is the Thief of Time,” 30 lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; io re 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day & 
drudgery and night hideous. ‘Thousands upon the nis of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of pr venee in the world of 
ommerce, of culture and refinement, are t vy tuffering from the 
ruits of the ir doings, the seeds of which w own during moments 
ot the vughtlessnes $8. Young man, turn and gaze — n thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this tact. Ob! could 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the dix tio on of aW ebster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the p sleadix ng accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w'') like a flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
‘otten and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
jonger. If you claim to be a man, act your part manly. Do not 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will help itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but imsult Nature and yourself, 
Remember, “ large oaks from little acorns grow,” “little ills germi- 
nate fatal diseases.’ 
Married or single, who 
are prematurely old, asa result of excesses or youthful follies, anc 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and finding» 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small partieler 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish bue, 
and again changing toa dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous debi)- 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of Seminal 
Weakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is cuaranteed, and a radies! 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Oerans, I will forfelt 
for every case of Private Disease that I fail to eure. 
views and letters are sacredly confidential. Medicines packed so as 
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424 Norra SECOND STREET, ST. Loum, Mo 


not to excite curiosity, and sent by Spire if full description of case ts 
given, butone ay nal interview in all c ‘ases preferred. Address 
Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 8, Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Cheese Factory, Creamery and Dairv 


, APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES. 
We bon ge A stock Engines and Bollers, Factory and Dairy Churns, Cheese Boxes and Box 


Style—Attractive, spirited, indicative | 
of thorough breeding and constitutional | 
vigor.—Swine Breeders’ Journal. 





Hog Cholera. | 

—As we predicted two or three weeks | 
since, hog cholera, so called, has made 
its appearance in quite a number of 
places. We have not heard of any cases 
in this county, but itis in adjoining coun- 
ties and other States,and a number of 
cholera hogs are reported as going into 
Chicago. it is, therefore, a time for in- 
creasing vigilance on the farm. 

ar rigid quarantine should be es- 
tablished against other hogs. The pigs 
raised ona farm should never go off it ex- 
cept to market,and no other hogs should | 
be allowed under pretense of breeding, | 
weighing, or any other, to come on the | 
| farm. 

2. A most rigid quarantine should be | 
|maintained against owners of infected | 
herds or visitors or employes on such 
premises. This isa most frequent source 
of contagion. A farmer’s hog shows un- 
usual symptoms, and he goes around to 
see if his neighbors have the same, and 

carries the infection on his boots. The 
dealer in dead hogs should be treated to 
a dose of the bull-dog if he puts his nose 


! 


| inside the gate. 


3. The greatest care should be used in 
the matter of feed. The hog loves varie- 


| ty, and a constant feeding on one kind of | 
| food tends to der range digestion and in- 


vite disease. The only wonder to us is, 
taking into consideration the way hogs 
fed, that one-half of them do not die 
with disease. 

1. With all these precautions the dis- 
ease may strike you. It may be carried 
by dogs, wolves or buzzards; by the 
running water or by the casual visitor. 


| Material 


Price List. 
Mention the RURAL WorRLD 


atting and Hauling Cans, V ats, Egg Cases, Egg Preservative, in fact most every- 
thing needed in a Cheese Factory, Creamery or Dairy. 
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“the goods should arrive in time for the out- 


emost marked on fair to medium grades of 
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Amusements. 


‘The local theatrical season has well opened, 
and though its inititiatory stages do not be- 
speak brilliant financial results, still the out- 
ook is much more encouraging than the 
drawbacks cf presidential year, generally 
depressed state of business and excessively 
thot weather would warrant. The theatres 
are now in full blast, and their bonanza has 
‘been the week just upon us—Fatr week. 

The attractions have been notably successful 
in drawing powers, and ithas been a leading 
question with managers as to the capacity 
oftheir respective theatres to greet the rush 
of the multitudes. 

Standing room only, has been the unsavory 
announcement, which greeted late comers’ 
but there is no sign of the times to the mana- | 
gerial heart, more satisfactory and encour- 
agingly substantial than this same sign 
‘standing room only.” 


was because of the exceedingly limited num- 
ber on the market and the continued demand 
on Eastern account, which was at no time 
satisfied just what quotations to give for 
really choice heavy and export steers it is 
impossible to determine, the best offered dur- 
ing the week only weighing 1345 Ibs., and 
brougbt $6 40 at a time when the market was 
weak; it is most likely thata fine bunch of 
export steers would bring considerably more. 
Other sales were at % 50 to $5 SOinthe ex- 
treme for fair to really good of a thousand to 
1283 lbs. average. Buyers for the local and 
interior trade supplied their wants from the 
best grades of range cattle to the utter neg- 
lect of the common grades of natives. 
was also no demand for stockers and feeders, 
salesmen however looking for an improve 
ment in this respect later in the season. 
Range cattle comprised the larger part of the 
receipts, and for all grades above common 





Atthe Olympic, ‘A Bunch of Keys” has un- 
locked the hearts of the people, and they | 
have crowded the doors to overflowing. The 
piece is a bright burlesque on hotel life, and 
istuli of brilliant hits on popular hobbies of 
the times. Grimes and Snaggs, Esq., the 
principal characters have set the town laugh- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. W.F. Florence open Oct. 
13th. 

At the Grand, “My Partner,” with Louis 
Aldrich asthe star drew enormously upon 
his opening. “My Partner” is a legitimate 
American play, from the penof the famous 
playwright, Bartley Campbell. “The Silver 
King” follows, Oct. 12th. 

At Pope’s, “The Devil’s Auction,” a grand 
spectacular play, has been doing busines 
to packed houses. It is a tri- 
zamph of scening gorgeousness, and combines 
many features of a pantomimic and 
“specialty” nature. Excelsior is the next at- 
traction, and will open Oct. 12th. 

‘At the People’s, Gus Williams as Capt: 
John Mishler, is doing excellently. The 
plece is a strong medium for 
the specialties of Gus Williams, 
who is a very clever comedian and an excel- 
tent singer. W.J.Scanlan,the Irish minstrel, 
comes Oct. 12. 

At the Standard, George H. Adams as 
“Humpty Dumpty” ts delighting very large 
audie nces, and his original methods in pan- 
com me are a pleasing innovation on that of 
the old time. 


At the Casino, the best variety sliow ever 
givenin St. Louis, is on the boards, and 
‘Man ager George McManus is in consequence 
coining money. The Casino—called the St. 
Leuis Bijou, for reason of its cosy, attractive 
appearance as a pretty little gem, and it has 
made the most popular hit of any variety 
theatre ever here. Besides a nightly per- 
formance, matinees are held Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Sunday. 

Gregory’s and Broadway and Treyser’s 
jime museums are doing a big business. 














“Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 


The receipts and shipments for the week 
@ nding Tuesday, Oct. 7th, were as follows: 

















BECEIPTS. 
Horses 
Cattle. Hom. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 2081 378 2044 19 
fhursday...... 1878 4178 1163 114 
friday.... 776 1770 1750 116 
Baturday....... 418 661 631 123 
fionday....... + 1375 797 1066 SBE 195 
ea 1885 1772 293 
Total ....... 7,236 14,125 8,416 860 
Suast week.... 3,982 7,013 5,393 566 
SHIPMENTS. 
Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 1433 2988 -_: 186 
Whursday...... —— — 100 _— 

* Friday.......... 1920 2118 1570 153 
Saturday...---. 1745 1971 512 51 
Monday. ...... 577 3097 1509 212 
Tuesday....... 413 505 _— 7 

Total......+.-. 6,088 10,746 3,691 608 
Last week..... 8,019 16,574 8,085 821 


The Washington Cattle Company, charter- 
ed lately at Gainsville, Tex., makes jthe fifth 
organization of the kind in that city. 


In the fifty-eight provinces of Europe and 
Prussia there are 19,674,723 horses, of which 
number nearly 6,000,000 are in the military 
circle of Kazan. Complaint is made that too 
many horses are exported from the country. 
Tbe number in 1879 amounting to 19,000 in 1880 
t was 24,000, in 1882 35,269, and last year the 
“aumber is believed to have reached 45,000. 

Frances Whittaker & Sons’s packing es 
cablishment commenced killing Monday. 

The present prices of cattle, although lower 
“han for several weeks, are yet higher than 
those prevailing a year ago. 


An exchange says: When a man has a 
sheep killed by a dog in Indiana, he must re- 
port the lossto the Township Trustees with- 
in ten days, and any one making a false 
statement of the amount of damage done 
may be fiued $100 and imprisoned in the 
county jail 30 days. An assessor who fails to 
list any dog, is liable to a fine of $ for 
each case, and any one making a false state- 
ment of the number of dogs he keeps, may be 


there was a fair demand, the arrivals how- 
ever were not of a character to influence the 
trade for the better, really good steers being 
scarce, and when offered brought from $3 80@ 
3 90, none being offered that would fetch 4c. 
Lighter weights sold readily at $3 40@3 65, and 
mixed lots at $3@3 50, while cows brougnt 
$2 60@3 25, and several hundred head of half 
breed cows $3 25@3 30. 

HOGS—The market the past week has 
shown more weakness and the movement 
has been the dullest and lightest of the sea- 
son. The receipts were not unusually large, 
onthe contrary they were not above the 
average, but there was avery heavy run of 
light and medium weights at Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and Cincinnati, and the large break 
in prices at these polnts cut offthe shipping 
orders here entirely, and the demand for 
light hogs for the time being was at a stand- 
still. This state of affairs continued up to 
near the close, the market depending entire- 
ly upon city packers and butchers, specula- 
tors showing little confidence in the market. 
Prices under the strong pressure to sell and 
the lack of demand broke badly and by Fri- 
day they were 50c lower, makinga drop of 
about $1 In two weeks in packing grades 
alone. This class were not very large buy- 
ers notwithstanding the low prices prevailing 
and butchers only took sufficient for immed- 
iate wants. The quality was fair, but the 
proportion of choice heavy hogs small. Fri- 
day a change was had for the better, large 
Eastern orders were received, and with an 
urgent demand salesmen were enabled to ob- 
tain an advance of lic strong. Yorkers sell- 
ing freely and in large numbers at $4 90@5. 
Packers also took hold, the establishment of 
Whittaker & Sons starting up and sales were 
made in mixed to good packing at $4 60@5, 
butchers paying from $5 10@5 30, chotce sala- 
ble at $5 50. 

Monday and Tuesday the two last days of 
the review week ever charactinged by 
strength and activity. The demand from 
both shippers and local buyers was more or 
less urgentand sales were made quickly and 
at strong rates. Offerings, however, were 
smalland the movement was restrieted. At 
the close values were quoted as follows: 
Yorkers $51@52c lights $4 90@5 00, with $5 10@ 
5 15 for these of a butchers discription, butch- 
ers to choice $5 15@5 60 pigs and culls # 50@ 
4 65. 


SHEEP—The market was in a very unsatis- 
factory condition during the early part of the 
week, and the pricescurrent weak. Towards 
the close a strong and active eastern de 
mand sprung up for fat muttons, and the 
market was quoted fully 25c stronger. Fair 
to medium grades remained unchanged, and 
common were not wanted at any price. We 
quote good to choice $3 50@3 73, fair to medi- 
um $3@3 25, common $1 75@2 75. 

The Breeders Gazette gives the following 
estimate of the number of sheep in the 
world. There are large numbers of sheep 
in Asiatic and some of the North African 
countries, as well as upon certain islands, of 
which no estimate has been attempted, so 
far as can be ascertained. The returns that 










fective. From the latest accessible data these 
are as follows 
AUStralAasia...cccccccceccce cosccces sees 90,000,000 
South America.......... » ++ 72,000,000 
United States....ccccccccccccsscccscess 53,000,000 
BRGGSIR oc ccccccccccccccecsccescocecscese 48,000,000 
GOLMADY.... ccccceccee sevccccecsssscces 30,000,000 
United Kingdom. .....ssccsesessseeee 27,000,000 
France....... Sveereees -eeee 24,000,000 
Austria-Hungary........ seeceeees 20,000,000 
DOIN .. cvccccccccccccccccscccccceccccces 18,000,000 
South Africa........... +++ 11,000,000 








Italy ..cccccece 7,000,000 
Canada. ° 4,000,000 
Norway and Sweden 4,000,000 
Portugal and Gree@Ce........sseccesees 


4,000,000 
Total... ccccccccccccccccccscces vee 415,000,000 


GENERAL MARKET. 

FLOUR—Trade throughout the week has 
ruled moderately active and generally steady. 
Prices were well sustained, the few changes 
that took place in rates being for the better. 
Business was mostly on local and order ac- 
count, although there was some sales in 
sacked lots for export, but not many. At the 
near close there was some weakness dis- 
played, but tue market closed unchanged at 
the following: XX 2 20@2 35, XXX $2 45@2 55, 
family $2 70 @2 80, choice $3 25@3 35, fancy 
$3 75@3 85, extra do $3 90@4 15, patents # 0@ 
4 90, 

WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week 362,347 bu. Withdrawn 206,460 bu. After 
a week of ups and downs the market for fu 
tures closed fully 4c lower. Receipts at all 





ined $50. A dog caught killing sheep may 
de killed without ceremony. | 

The Limerick, Ireland, pork butchers to | 
the number of 1000 employed by one firm have | 
gone on a strike, and for a very trivial cause | 
the men took French leave and went to the 
races. They were all allowed to return to 
work with one exception, that of a man 
who assaulted another, and because he would 
not be taken back all the men struck work. 
The other large bacon houses, having agreed 
to dismiss their men when a strike 
should occur at any one establishment, will, 
tt is said, disemploy about 1,500 men more, so 
that between 2000 and 3000 will be thrown out 
of employment by this curious strike. 

The Admirately Office has already paid | 
£16,000 onthe Armour & Co’s contract with 
England to supply the army in Egypt with 
one million pounds of corned beef and a 
thousand cases of bacon. Thisis claimed to 
be the largest individual contract for provis- 
fons ever awarded by the British Govern- 
ment andthe rations from this supply are 
calculated to be sufficient for the meat eating 
soldiers in Egypt for six or seven months. 
Half a million pounds of this contract were 
Jelivered to the Government officials at 
Woolwich ‘Castile within an hour after the 
award, and the other half million pounds 
were loaded aboard the cars at Chicago the 
same day and started as a special flying 
freight train for New York, having the right 
of way over passenger trains, in order that 


going steamer. 


CATTLE—The market in all its branches 
has been generally unsatisfactory, and trade 
wae clraracterized by great slowness of move- 
ment, business at no time during the week 
exhibiting any marked activity. With an in- 

«creased number of poor cattle in the market, 
@éllers were obliged to accept much lower 
prices, and the bulk of sales showing a de- 
ine of 3@45c. The reduction in prices was 


both native and range cattle, and especially 


points were large and the advices generally 
of an unfavorable nature. However there 
was much pressure t9 sell and the movement 
was slow all through the season. October 
sold at70%, and year was worth about the 
same, November brought 814% downto 8lx, 
December 814%, May sold at 93c@93%. Cash 
was slow of sale at the decline, and sales 
light at 793;@794s for No.2red, 694@90} for 
No. 3 do, 6244@64 for No.4 winter, 544%@53 1-2 
respected, No. 2 Mediterranean 79@79 1-2, No. 
3 do 71 1-2 bid. 

CORN—Received into elevators during 
week 77,615 bushels; withdrawn 30,979 bushels. 
Like wheat, this market fluctuated consider. 
ably, though trading was generally active 
and alarge business was done, the closing 
day prices fluctuated within a large range, 
the demand was good, and large sales were 
made at the advance which marked the close, 
November went up 1c, selling at 44, but 
broke and closed at 424,@42%4, later months 
were weak and unsettled, with more sellers 
than buyers. Year selling at 37% down to 37, 
Jan. 3534@35%, but only worth 35 at the close. 
May ranged from 373;@37, October was bid 
52%, cash No. 2 mixed was dull and un- 
changed selling to speculators at 52@52%, re- 
jected do at 44, rejected 47}; @48, and no grade 
at 45. 

OATS—Received into elevators during 
week 89,624 bu. Withdrawn 62,565 bu. May 
options closed active with sales of over 500,- 
000 bu. at 30@3044 on the split. Outside of this 
month the only trading was in year at 261-2, 
Oct. was bid 2614, Nov. 264 bid, Dec. 27% bid. 
Cash grades were in order and speculative 
demand and sold atan advance, No. 2 at 26% 
@%6%, rejected 24/4, no grade at 22. 

HAY—Offerings larger, and demand good 
at full rates; feeders the priucipal buyers. 
Sales: On E. trk—l car prime mixed timothy 
at $10, 2 choice at $12 50; this side—4 cars prime 
mixed timothy at $9 50@10, 4 choice do at 
$10 50, 1 prime timothy at $11, 5 strictly prime 
do at $12, § choice do at $12 50@13, 2 strictly 
choice do at $13 50; on levee—137 bales prime 





he former, as such came into competition 
with the latter, and consequently suffered the 
most, those of a really good quality and 
choice descriptions have not suffered so se- 


~verely, 25c fully coveringthe reduction. This 





timothy at $11. 

BUTTER—Slightly lower, and in buyers 
favor; demand being limited and confined to 
supplying local wants, while offerings of all 
kinds were free. Weather of late has becn 


. 


There | 


are available from others are necessarily de- | 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





favorable fer manufacturing the article 
while damaging tothe stock made; and this 
alone had avery depressing effect, not only 
here, but throughout the country. We quote: 
Creamery at 27@28c —choice 29¢, off stock less ; 
dairy—selections of choice 22@23c, lots could 
be obtained for less; poorer grades from 7@ 
9c for low to 15@18¢ for prime; choice fresh 
near-by make l4@l6c; grease 4c. Sales 82 
tubs low at 10\c. 

CHEESE—Full cream: Choice at l1@12c; 
September make Wi:rconsin flats (single or 
double) at 12 1-2c; fair 8@9c; skims—choice at 
7@8c ; poorer grades 2c to 6c. 

EGGS—Lower and slow; 15@15 1-2c¢ for fresh 
in lots, 





LIVE POULTRY—Dull. Moderate offerings 
of chickens, chiefly held over stock, and lit- 
| tle inquiry either. Other poultry in light 
|} supply and unchanged. We quote: Old 
chickens—cocks, $250; mixed $275, hens $3; 
| young—medium $1 75@2, good to choice $2 25@ 
|2 50; young and old mixed $2 50@275; ducks 
$2 50@3; geese 4@5; turkeys $5 to $9. 

GAME—Unchanged; demand quiet. Re- 
ceipts partly in bad condition. We quote, 
Sweet stock only; prairie cbickens at $4 for 
selected young, $3 for old; ducks—wood and 
teal, $1 50, mallard $3: deer at 5@6c ¥ b 
gross; venison saddles 10@1l2c; snipe $1 50; 
wild turkeys 12%c ¥ th; woodcocks $4; tame 
live pigeons $ 1 50. 

VEALS—Quote choice milk-fed at 7c ¥ tb, 
heretics and poor thin 3c to 5c. 

DRIED FRUIT—in demand, and steady— 
firm on bright fruit of desirable cut. Apples 
4'4c; choice quarters 4\@43fc, fair 3%@4c, 
cores and peelings le to 1c, evaporated 6c 
to 8c; peaches—halves 6\%c, quarters and 
mixed 6c to 6c; dark, damaged and inferior 
less. Sales: Apples—151 and 28 pkgs at 4c, 
83 pkgs peeiings atl\c,1lcar and@ 150 pkgsin 
lots at quotations. 

GRASS SEEDS—Steady. We quote: Timo- 
thy—prime at $1 30, fair $1 25, low $1 15@1 20; 
clover at $4 40@4 60; red top steady at 30@ 
374¢c; both common millet and Hungarian 
nominal at 25c to 35c, and German millet at 
25 @i0c. Sales: Timothy—20sks poor at $1 10 
10 at $1 25, about one car-load fair in lots at 
$1 28; clover—35 kss in lots $4 55. 

FLAXSEED—Firm, at $1 30 for prime. Sale 
50 sks sowing at $1 31. 

HEMP SEED—Steady but qulet, at $1 85@2. 

CASTOR BEANS—In light offering andfirm; 
prime quotable at $1 90 spot and $1 8 the 
year. 
| CUCUMBERS—Sell on orders at 50@70c ¥ bu 

box. 

| PARSNIPS—Cn orders at $2 25@2 50 ¥ bbl. 

| BEETS—Quote northern at $2@225; home- 
| grown at $150@1 75 & bbl on orders. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home.grown Bermu- 
da sold at $175 # bbl in shipping order, nan- 
| semond at $2 25. 

| PECANS—Q let. 
| 5 1-2@6 1-2¢. 





Western 44%@4\c; Texas 
Sales: 12 sks Texas 6c. 

PEANUTS—Choice Tennessee at 4@5c; do 
white 5@5 1-2c. 

APPLES—Receipts heavy—mainly in car 
lots, but sales few. Large smooth well-packed 
shipping (red preferred) in demand and 
steady; fancy suitable for local trade also 
readily salable and sustainedin price. All 
poorer fruit (and offerings are mainly of 
small knotty, slack-packed etc.) hard to place 
even at the comparitively low figures ruling. 
We quote choice to fancy red at $1 75@2—bel- 
lefleur worth more ; fair at $1 40@1 60, common 
sound at $25@135. Damaged less. Sales: Ben 
Davis— 13 bblsinferior at $1, 10 at $125, 35 bbls 
at$l 40, 17 and 9 at $150, 30 at $164, 100 and 10 
at $2.46 fancy at $2 25; other varieties—20 
smoky domino at $120, domino and rambo at 
| $1 35, 10 at $1 40, 23 domino at $1 50, 1 car choice 
varieties on trk at $1 73, 72 bbls do at $1 55. 

PEACHES—Scarce, but in limited request 
We quote: Southern at 50c to $125 ¥ +-bu. 
box; Michigan 50c to $1 ¥ peck basket. 
| PEARS—Few offering change in price from 
| 50¢ to $1 25 # ‘s-bu box according to quality. 
| GRAPES—Supply of Concord large, but con- 
| dition poor—overripe, bruised and fruit fall- 
ing from the bunches. Choice fresh full 

bunches would command more than annex- 
jed quotations. Sales of Concord at 3c to 
|5c # th, Catawba at 8c; other kinds nomina] 
|—Delaware 10@llc, Salem 8@1l0c, Martha 7@ 


gc 
| 





| MALAGA GRAPES—Selling at $5 ¥ keg and 

| 10 # bbl. 

| QUINCES— Dull at $2@2 25 ¥ bu. 

| Thetwo closing days of this market were 
marked by increased strength, and the sup- 
ply being small salesmen were enabled to 

advance rates about l0c on all descriptions 
except really common. The demand and 
movement were both quiet, and no great ac- 
tivity or urgency was displayed at any time. 
Nevertheless the advance was fully sustained, 

| and at the close rates were firm at the follow- 












ing: 
WAPOTTCTS...cecseccesrsesevevecees+ $6 40 @§6 65 
Good to heavy steers - 5 75 @ 6 40 
| Fair to good steers... ecsccee 435 @ 5 60 
Common to medium nat. steers. 4 25 @ 4 90 
| fair to good Colorado steers.... 4 00 @ 5 00 
| Southwest steers....ceessesceecees 3 00 @ 4 50 
Light to good stockers.....ccsees soos @ wees 
Fair to good feeders .. ..ceseseer sees @ veces 
Native cows and heifers......... 2 65 @ 3 85 
Grass TeXQS St€CYs......e0seeeeeee 250 @ 4 25 
| Indian steers...... .... erecccecees 3 00 @ 4 35 
@ 3 00 
Wilch cows with calves.......+++.23 06 @45 00 


TOA] CALVES. «scerccccccces--.-ceee 6 00 @13 00 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT—In good demand. 
We quote: Pears H@4 50 ¥ 40-% box; grapes 
$4 ¥ 40-th box for muscat, $5 for tokay; 
quinces $2 75@3 ¥ box. 

POTATOES—Higher and firm, owing mainly 
to lighter receipts. Sales: In bulk del.—i 
car fluke at 40c,1 car victor and \ car peerless 
at 42c,2 cars victor at 43,2 doon p.t.; in sks 
—100 and 42 sks bottom growth at 40c; 1 car 
bulk victor at 38c on trk. 

ONIONS—Dull and dragging; in excessive 
supply. Prime red at 30@35c ¥ bu in sks and 
80@82'g ec ¥ bbl. Sales: 1 car (240 bbls) at s5c 
del, 1 car on p. t. 

HORSERADISH—On orders at $5 50 ¥ bbl. 

TOMATOES—Green sell on orders at 60c ¥ 
bu box. 

CELERY—Choice freshin fair request at 30 
@i0c ¥ doz.; much damaged and worthless 
stock on market. 

CARROTS—Quote northern at $1 60@1 65 ¥ 
bbl from first hands. 

TURNIPS—Sell on orders at $175 # bbl. 
Sales 9 bbls at $1. 

RUTABAGAS—Dull at 40¢ ¥ bu bulk; $1 75 » 
bby] on orders. 

CABBAGE—Home-grown on orders at $1 50 
¥v crate. Northern quotable at$9¥ ton for 
car-lots in bulk. 

SORGHUM—Fair at 24@25c; choice bright 27 


| scalawags of any kind........... 2 40 
| 
| 


@2%c. 

WHITE BEANS—Dull and easy. We quote: 
Country—Inferior at 60@90c ; good mixed and 
prime medium at $115@125; choice navy at 
$1 30@1 40; Eastern (jobbing from store)—me- 
dium $155@160; navy at $165@170. Sales:3 
bbls and 4 sks medium and navy at $1 35. 

BROOM CORN—Current receipts rather 
light as yet, but all sell at unchanged prices, 
save very poor or crooked—the proportion of 
latter received being quite large. We quote 
at from 11 2@2c to 5c—mainly at 2 to 4c. 

CIDER—Quiet at from $3 to $5 ¥ bbl; latter 
for choice. 

WOOL—Selling falily, but offerings small, 
and prices barely steady. We quote as fol- 
lows: Tub-washed—choice 29c: fair 28c; low 
2@6°. Unwashed—medium 20@20%c; fair 
do 18@19¢c.; clear comb 19@20c, light, bright, 
fine, 18@19c, dark and heavy do 16@lic. 
Texas— Heavy western 13c, fall 164c,6 and 8 
months’ growth 19¢ and choice 12 months’ 
growth 2le Kansas—Clear medium 17c., 
light fine 15@16c. heavy do 13c, low and coarse 
lic; black 2@5c ¥ bh less, burry and cotted 3@ 
lc less thau foregoing figures. Tare on sacks 
34 tbs nealers allow 25c for new sacks and lic 
for old. Sales: Unwashed—5 and 2 sks Mo. 
clear at 20c, 17 at 16*;c; tnb—4 sks burry and 
3 coarse and dingy at 25c, small lots at 28%@ 
29c, 10 sks at 29¢, 14 at 28%c, 


Horses and Mules. 


Offerings of horses were fair the past week 
and all decent animals found sale without 
the least difficulty at the quotations given be- 
low. Common and inferior animals were dull. 
Good mules of 131-2to 4% hands high and 
heavy mules of 151 2 hands were in moderate 


demand and somewhat scarce. All other 
grades dull and neglected. 








| 
| 














HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra..... TTT TT TTT Te $150@200 
Heavy draught, good.........+++ sreceee 125@140 
BOPOSSRTS, CHOTA cccccccccccoscceces . 125@440 
Streeters, good.. 115@125 
Southern horses, extr 125@ 180 
Southern horses, good 90@110 
Saddle horses, extra... 150@200 
Saddle horses, good...... eescees 125@150 
PIUGS.0ccceccccee cece ceccceces ecccee eo-eee 35@65 
MULES. 
134, to 14 hands, 4 to8 years old....... 70@ 8 
l4 to 4 hands, 4 to8 years old........ 9@ 9% 
144g hands, 4 to 8 years old............+. 105@110 
15 hands, 4 to 8 year, O1d.......00++000s 115@125 
15+¢ hands, 4 to 8 years, extra......... 150@ 165 
16 to 164; hands’ 4 to 8 years old, extra. 200@220 
1644 hands, 4tos years old extra...... 200@225 
SEEDS. 


Priees of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, Oct. 6. $1884. 
Net cash prices. Cash with order 
RED WHEATS. 









Bearded and velvet chaff.........0...+0+- $100 
AMBER WHEATS. 

Fultz and German.,......scccccserccccseces 1 00 
WHITE WHEATS. 
Tappahannock and Diebl...... oO vocccccccce 100 

RY O.ccccccccccccccs coccccceccese 
BATICY ..cccccccccccce 

Red Clover......s.+e 

Alfalfa....... 

Timothy..... 

Orchard Gras.c.ce..c...ccccccces: ee 
Red Top....cssccces eeccccccere ecccece 


Blue Grass..... ss-ccccccccsccescocecs 








“BURNS AND SCALDs.”—If you are so uu- 
fortunate to injure souees in this way, we 
can suggest a remedy that will soon relieve 
you of all pain and quickly heal the wound; 
t costs but twenty-five cents and is sold by 
all druggists. Ask for PERRY DAvIs’ PAIn- 
KILLER. f. t. 





- 





Eggs for Hatching. 


Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Rock fowls for 
sale. Address CO AN’S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. 








J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Iils., 


Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and rp 
Sheep. A portion of each flock imporfed from Eng- 


land. Prices as low as the lowest. 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite, Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South- 
down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. L- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


RUSSELL & AKERS, 


Successors to H.H.Russell) 

arrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.O. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed asrepresented. Special rates by express, 
Correspondence solicited. 


sows 

























A Car load of Merino Rams fo 
tua sale low; also Poland China and 
WZ Chester White swine. Breeders 
recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
my ed. Write for what you want. 

A. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


















4@-Premium Chester 
White, Berkshise and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs, 
Yam Scotch Collies, Fox 
. = ” Hounds and Beagles, 
bred by_A. PEOPLES & CO., West Chester 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for circular and 
price list. 


2806 Lbs.Wg 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 


" 

Send for description of this 
famous breed. Also Fowls. 
iL. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


CHESTER HOC 
TONG ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 















¢ 





at greatly reduced prices, as I am closing out 
my business. Dams and sires recorded. 
Apply soon to 
C. G. MCHATTON, 
Fulton, Mo. 
— 





CIDER AND SORGHUM SIRUP FILTER 








For rapidly clarifying the juice of sorghum. 
And making light colored sirup a certainty. 
The smallest Filter will clarify a barrel of 
juice perfectly in twenty minutes. 
Every Filter guaranteed to do as claimed. 
Address, O. F. BOOMER, 
47 Brooklyn Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Fishing Nets, 
FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, seoee, ond Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for ce List. 


0. & F, CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS Mo. 


HONEY BEES. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING. 

Every one who has a Farm or Garden can 
keep Beeson my plan with good Profit. [have 
invented a Hive and New System of Bee Man- 
agement, which renders the business pleas- 
ant and SS. Ihave receiyed One Hun- 
dred Dollars Profit, from sale of Box Honey 
from one Hive of Bees in one year, [lustrated Cir- 
cular of Full Particulars Free. Address 
MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 
6000 cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal 

5 loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 

oads, schools and churches. No debts;low 
axes, J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
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KNIT FROM 
BELDING’S 
PURE THREAD 


MITING SILK. 


Send two Stamps for a copy of the Self Instructor in 





Silk Knitting, Crocheting and Embroidering. 


ROWNING & COYLE, 


521 ST. CHARLES STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


LOOK SPORTSMEN ! $23 ror$[3as rer SPECIAL OFFER 
Parker Repeating Breechloading 


Eyual In Capacity to 4 Double Barreled Shot Guns. Shoots 
a 8 Rounds with one Loading. 4 Bee ca 

uestion has Jong been asked, Why cannota Repeating Shot Gun be madeona similar 
rinciple as the Winchester and other Repeating Rifles! Arter years of eigen: | we 
ave solved this difficult problem, and we now offer, as a result of this great achieve- 
ment, the Furker Repeati Shot Breechloadi: d b 



























9 isd all ep 
be par excellence the greatest diseovery yet made in firearms. It 
and is even now fang 2d stampede gn gre 

: The Magazine dolds 8 Rounds; can i 

econds, & consecutively in 15 seconds. It is Breechloading 
with Automatic Shell Ejector, which throws out the fired shell and reloads itself at the 
eame time by the simple Lever Movement. It also has the Patent Magazine Cut Off, and 
can be instantly converted into a Single loader if desired. The Locks, Mountings, and 
Heel Plate are made of the very best Stee/, and ¢ase Hardened. The Barrels are of uni- 
form length, and made of the Finest Blued Steel and guaranteed U. S. Government 
Proof. Stock is of selected Walnut, oiled and polished. The ammunition can be 
procured from dealers. Its parts are so substantially connected it will never get 
outoforder. Theaction issosimple even a boy can someeenane. and handleit with 
perfect safety. We caution gun buyers against irresponsible firms who deceptively 
advertise and offer bogus, altered, and toy guns, dear atany price, and unsafe to shoot. 
We send with each gun our warrantee, as fol.ows: 


Read Our Warrantee. The Parker Magazine Repeating 8 Shot Breechloading 4 
Shot Gun, as offered by us, we warrant to be as represented in Cut and Reading, 

and also to be made of the finest materials, and hand made. If found otherwise, we 
will refund money or satisfactorily exchange for other guns. Signed, Parker & Co. 


We will offe mited namber of these excellent guns a 
cost), as per special and limited coupon offer. ur rea 
manifold; we want to quickly and i diately place and \ 
certain number over the United States. Our experience is, one single gan, when shown 
around and bandled by a sportsman, will sell dozens in his vicinity, Thie is our } 
main reason in making this big reduction, as we well know duplicate orders at our, 
Regular Rates will follow the sale of one gun sold thie way. This is where we make 
our profite, as no sporteman will hesitate to invest $23.00 for this superior of all shet 
guns when he scesit. It selle itself, and shows double the value. 







































ARMOURERS OF THe WORLD ASN 
RAP aIeY OF ACTION ORTUANT CUTION, 













PP FroR its EQUALL E AS 
BALANCE, _wess, PRECISION ce ea 
Bea se COMPACT CaTRECOMAT LONG RAN LentY oR yicHT SHOOTING. 


We will send C. O. D. with privilege to examine, but on 
account of trouble ofshipping, A jose and delaysofC. 0. Ds 
Offer. Not a single gun has 


+e | 


Dur special and Limited Offer. ern gh 


barge $1.50 extra to Cou Mffer 1 I 
ad box free of “Iraarento securely pack MY Toes Cetera, her give such god niacin, Thy/a coe 
re a ia Ai: manu, a 
and box free of a Dor it tshigh ‘eatimonials are aay een tenuis the 


Pari ne Re- 
Shot Gum, with one 
after Nov. 25, 1884, 
e will be $18.50. After ig) 
price will be $23.00. 
nt to any one person at$13.00. 


aise. 
test of the pudding is in the ea 3 
names of hundreds of purchasers who wil) gladly answer sny 
inquiry about the merits of this firearm. e extend an invita 
tion to 6 men to call and examine this, the Coming Shot Gun. 
Money can be sent by Registered Letter, Money Order, re, 
n or by Check and Draft. Address all orders to PARKER & 
Our object is distribution, and to get the gun at this CO., Gun Row, 88 Chambers 8t. (near Broadway), 
rice you must cut out this coupon and return it 2 New York. 
oO us With your order. _ This Advertisement will not appear again. 


So as to give our entire attention to the sale of this Repeating Shot Gun, we will close out our stoek 
of Fine Double Barreled Breechloading Shot Guns at prices fron $12.50 upward, worth double, 


Rupture 


The citizens of St. Louis and vicinity are basely imposea upon by the publication of a 
pamphlet of fraudulent likenesses of Rupture before and after cure, made up from the like 
ness ot Dr. J. A. Sherman’s Illustrated Pamphlet of Photographic Likenesses of Patients he 
has treated and cured. These bogus likenesses are personate by certain individuals, Those 
interested should look to this to avoid being victimized. A circular giving proof cf the 
above will be sent for ten cents, to any one asking for it. ; m 

Dr. Sherman’s book, bound in cioth, with continued statements for the past 35 years, from 
Physicians, Merchauts, Farmers and others who have been cured by his treatment, together 
with his pamphlet of copies of photograph likenesses of cured patients, will be sent by ex- 


ress free of charge on receipt of fifty cents. 
pe Address, R. J. A. SHERMAN, 
Principal Office, 251 BRoADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


dress in the United States ag 
Gozen Loade . La} 
r 

















HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 

PURE RAW-BONE MEAL, DISSOLVED BONE MEAL; also BONE 
¥ BLACK for SUGAR SYRUP WORKS. 
~ Farmers increase your crops and improve your lands by using Mayer’s Anchor Brande 
F rtilizers, Use noother. Read Home Testimony: ‘ 
THE BANK OF VERSAILLES, Versailles, Mo., Aug, Ith, 1884. 
GENTLEMEN :—I think the Bone Meal purchased of you last fall, which I use at the rate 
fof 75 lbs to the acre, made an increase of Five Bushels to the acre of wheat. This result 
is of course very large. and not to be expected every year. but Tam sure that Bone Dust 
is the Fertilizer for Missouri lands, P. G. WOODS, Versailles, Mo. 

Send for our valuable Pamphlet for farmers. 








THE ACME 


—THE— 


ST. JAMES 


HOTEL, 


FIFTH STREET AND WALNUT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We make a low rate to people from the 
country, and especially when Visiting the city 
for agricultural, social and other meetings 
holding their annual sessionsin St ]ouis. ’ 

THOMAS P. MILLER, Proprietor, 


ENTERPRISE 


Wind-Mill, 








ES 
&S 
NEW CHAMPIONSS 
Force Pump. = 
ENTERPRISE 
FEED GRINDERS. % 
Climax Cora’ & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 
Every Machine War 
“ENTERPRISE 60. 
Sandwich Illinois. 


> 


mY 





Mi 











MOWERS 


“Aan a 


Combined Mowers & Droppers 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Will do 
PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 
Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices, 
A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis 








These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best in the World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Cutter. E ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y. 

N. B.—Our new and valuable book en Ensi- 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 

Mention the Rural World. 


FOR SALE. 


Farm in Saline County, Mo. 

320 acres of good land in Saline County, Mo., 
13 miles east of Marshall, the County Seat, 
and 5 miles west of Arrow Rock, on the Mis- 
souri River—200 acres in cultivation—120 acres 
in pasture and timber, The timber is as fine 
as any in the county, a great deal of it being 
Black Walnut—6 room house, good barn and 
orchard and plenty of water, here is a good 
school, church and blacksmith shop within 
one mile of the land, 

For further particulars apply to, or address, 

8. D. GOR 


Columbia, Mo. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES 











Easiest riding 

Rides as easy 

son as With two 

lengthen andshortenaccordin 
r Equally well ‘adapted 


Vehicle made, 
with one per- 
The Springs 

to the weight they 
to rough country 
i d finedrivesofcities. Manufactured and 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Den- 
lers. « Henry Timken, Patentee, St. Louls. 
Used exclusively by A GGY C0 









. B. MAYER & SON, Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 


™SEEDsGATALOGUE 
“GARDENERS’ COMPANION.” 


y y Ss. most complete and brilliantly embellished Seed Catalogue ever 
PCE 10 CEN Titsen cents he article on Market Gardening under Glass is worth 
brent i efor Caries UR GNe MU Antanas TEN CREE in ganze, 

x r Garden an arm. N CENTS 
ws a ; copy, and on orders for S will give credit for that amount. Address 


LANDRETH & SONS. Seed Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa, 
FOR SALE, 


Gentleman’s Home 


of 120 acres, allin first class blue grass and tim- 
othy, highly improved and arranged for rais- 
ing fine stock, conveniently located on Gravel 
Road near Columbia, Mo. Terms to Suit. 


Price, 7,500 Dollars. 
Address, CHAS. GALLE, 
Columbia, Mo. 


THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St.,Lonts St. 



















gE: &..&. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 









Made especially for 
cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 
Cuba. 

Ithas a crook on the 
back of the knife for 
| stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 
| Every sorgo grower 





. 

The Boonville, Mo., Creamery. 

The Stockholders of this Creamery are de- 
sirous of finding a capable and competent 
man,thoroughly familiar with the business, 
to take charge of this important concern. He 
should be prepared to invest some money in 
the business. In writing. address 


W. SPEED STEPHENS, 
Booneville, Mo. 


who has seen the knife 
says it is just what is 
wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
Pers, With these knives can 
¥i save time, do the job bet- 
yj ter, and with less exer- 
ij tion than by using any 

{{ other knife. 
4 Itis made ofsolid cast 
4 steel and is full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
measures twenty inches 
‘from end of blade to end 


ofhandle. 









CHICAGO, LLLi 
SL 
pa MAIL or EXPRESS 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
hawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroideries, 
andeverything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
p nts for Ladies, ri ‘ants on Children, saten's 
8 St Uae + on ticles. fe. 


e: 
urnishi 
AMPLES 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Sts.,Philada. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement, 


FARM FOR SALE, An 80 acre farm with good 

improvements, frame dwelling with four rooms 
and porch, tine young orchard of select fruit set in 
1875, three good wells and ponds, everlasting water, 
two good barns, with farm fenced into four fields 
with blue grass pastures, timothy and clover mead- 
ows, &c. sand Apo in ship-shape order—near 





school and church and in good neighborhood, and 
excellent land. Can be bought for Three Thousand 
Dollars in Cash if sold in 30 days. 

Farm six miles west of De Witt, Mo. 

P.O. De Witt. WM. M. HOWARD, 











DRAIN YOUR FARM 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 











Send for illus- 
trated circular to 


S. MITCHELL & SONS, LIT. 


20 S, llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 

















Is offered as a premium only on the 
RURAL WORLD. 

And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RuRAL 
WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
year each subscription. 


FRENCH RESTAURANT. 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS, 
for Ladies and Gentlemen in the latest and 
best French styles. 


PAUL PEITRIE & CO., 
214 and 216 N. Fourth St, 


UGAR MILLS 


: Righty Sises, for Hand, . 
Animal, Steam and Water Po' 
e 


Best. The Cheapest 


in use 

World and by all 

the leading Sorghum growers 
it, Catalogues and 


of tne Wes 
Profs, WEBEB 








R NAME o> 50 all Hidde ame and 
Vik oseed Chromo Agree Wess ‘faey are 
pasion 6 ae — Le Ng te ated og Fi : 
andle ° F- a et 

ite, Addras Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. =f 










Th 
the Tropical 








WANTED » to borrow $300.00 ora partner to 
furnish the money to buy 100 Texas mares to 
raise mules. Plenty feed and blue grass here. It 
will pay 100 per cent. .rom the start. I will pay 10 
per cent. for the money, 121-2 per cent. if necessary + 
Address, DIXON. Box 37, Caldwell, Sumner, Co., 
Kansas, 











A Book for every 


SARE a Piet at 


TOKOLOCY entice 


Teaches painless brognancy and child-birth. Gives cer- 
tain cure of Dysnepe a, Neuralgia, Constipation, Change 
of Life, ete. 1 rece meg TS WANTED 
first year. nee es he : . . 
z ‘ve est ok to put into the hands of » 
girlor won PoPK ”. D. Cloth, postpaid 3: 


Sanitary Pub. Co., 159 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


cure I do not mean FI Pp $ F. a 
F 





When I say ly tos 
time and then have them return mean a radical cure. 
4 have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Becanse others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a ¥ at once for a treatise and a 

Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you pothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


Address 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
- Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
discoveries for married or single, 
securing health,wealth and happiness 
a ‘his hanaso ied 


bat 
book f 160 " il Ih 
10 cents by the Union Publishing Go. Newark, N. J. 


. 
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National 


President— 
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